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THREE TECHNICAL TERMS IN 
THE PENTATEUCH 


By G. R. Driver, Oxford 


The three terms here discussed have long been a cause of 
perplexity, and the conventional translations of them are all 
found unsatisfactory so soon as they are carefully examined. 
The time therefore seems ripe for a fresh attempt to discover what 
they mean and how they ought to be translated. 


I, ‘iy “JAGGED ROCKS, PRECIPICE” 


When the two goats. are taken for a sin-offering, lots are cast 
between them to decide which shall be “for the Lord” and 
which shall be “‘for Azazel” (Lev. xvi. 8); the first is slain and the 
second is sent away into the wilderness (sbid. 10) bearing all the 
iniquities of the people, and the man who drives it there shall 
leave it and cleanse himself as unclean (bid. 26). According to the 
post-Biblical authorities, the actual place to which the goat is 
driven is calleds13n ma “the place of jaggedness”, i.e. jagged 
tocks,! now identified with Bét Hidédin, a rocky terrace in the 
wilderness about twelve miles to the east of Jerusalem;? sent here 
to die -~wpi ypn snx2 “in a rough and difficult place”, the un- 
fortunate goat mounts xn» ¥y “onto the cliffs” and, driven on by 
Nps mn “a spirit of storm”, perishes there.3 In the pseudo- 
apocryphal literature Azazel becomes an evil demon which, as 
the penalty for seducing men, is bound in “the desert of Dudael” 
(a corruption of bét haddidd) and laid “‘on rough and jagged 
tocks” till the Day of Judgement, when he shall be burnt.+ 

In all these stories “rough and jagged rocks” crop up, making 
two (albeit late) translations of Yixty> very significant; Sa‘adyah 

1 Mishnah, Yémd, vi. 8. 2 Schick in Z.D.P.-V. U1, 214-19. 

3 Targum, Ps.-Jon. at Lev. xvi. 10, 22. 

* Enoch ix. 4-6; cp. liv. 5. 
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translates it try ¥ai2 “to a hill of rough ground” and ’Abia 
Sa‘id has /‘azéza ‘to rough ground”’.! Another interesting 
point is that Yrxty> is replaced by xr (zbid. 26) in one Hebrew 
MS. (Kennicott).2 

The solution of the problem of “‘ Azazel” that inevitably occurs 
to the mind is that Yixty is not the name of a desert demon in 
the original place in the Old Testament, whatever it may have 
afterwards become, but a common noun or place-name formed 
from the ,/‘vz, whence the Arabic ‘azézu(n) “rough ground” is 
derived, and strengthened by the addition of a formative -/; the 
Accadian karmu “ruined heap” = Hebrew 042 “[terraced land, | 
vineyard” has similarly yielded an enlarged 9972 “[terraced 
hill,] Carmel”. It is then vocalized as a “broken” or “inner” 
plural form such as an Arabic *azdézi/u meaning “jagged cliffs, 
precipice” or the like, just as yy “cloud” has an intensive 
form in Ypty “heavy cloud”.3 Finally, while Targ. Ps.-Jon. has 
Siry, Targ. Ong. has ny, showing that the & is not an essential 
element in the root; it is probably a mere “tera prolongationis 
intended originally to indicate the pronunciation of a peculiar form 
which owes its perpetuation to the punning but false notion 
that the word may have been taken to mean the “goat which 
goes” (ix ty) by Aramaic-speaking Jewish scholars. 

The choice of the lots then, is between that cast “for the 
Lord” and that cast for ‘“‘(the) rugged rocks, (the) precipice” 
(taken as a proper name): the first goat was slaughtered on the 
spot as a sacrifice to the Lord, the second was taken into the 
wilderness to the precipice called “Azazel” or “jagged rocks” 
and driven over them to its death, carrying the sins of the people 
with it. 

The Assyrian exorcists had a similar apotropaic rite, in which 
they drove a goat ana mudabiri “to the wilderness” and there 
slaughtered it, that it might take away a man’s sickness.* 


1 The diptote form, if correctly vocalized (Kuenen), suggests a propet 
name. 

2 Cp. Num. xxi. 24, where the Israelite advance against Sihon was checked 
at the Ammonite frontier poy 122 5ya3 ty °D “because the frontier of the 
Ammonites was rough” or “difficult (country)”; this gets rid of the 
difficulty that “linguistically the rendering of ty by ‘strong’ in the sense of 
‘well-fortified’, whether naturally or artificially, is unparalleled and question- 
able” (Gray). The text, however, is not beyond doubt, and the LXX’s 
lagnp may be right (Vatablus). 

3 Cp. pony “ Amalekites” for another such form (Ndldeke). 

4 Ebeling, Tod und Leben, 1, 74-5; 19, 10-15. 
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Il, mw “TOKEN” 


The meaning of m 21%, though much disputed, becomes clear 
when the one common factor in all the passages in which it occurs 
is taken into consideration. 

The renderings in the ancient VSS. all go back to the obvious 
Hebrew 151 “remembered”; these ate pvnudouvov and once els 
évapvnow (LXX; Lev. xxiv. 7), memoriale ot monimentum and 
once in memoriam (Vulg.; Lev. ii. 16), dékrand (Pesh.), ’idkartd 
(Tarq. Ong. and Ps.-Jon.) and once /’adkard (Targ. Ps.-Jon.; 
Lev. xxiv. 7).1 This root provides a satisfactory sense, even 
though the interpretation which the ancient translators extract 
from it are unsatisfactory, and no necessity to give it up is 
apparent.” 

The word occurs seven times and on each occasion refers to 
that part of an offering which is burnt on the altar. 

When a man presents a meal-offering of fine flour mixed with 
oil and sprinkled with frankincense, the priest takes a handful 
of the flour mixed with oil and all the frankincense and burns it 
as its "avkarah on the altar (Lev. ii. 2, vi. 8); alternatively he is 
said to take its ’axkarah from the meal-offering and burn it on 
the altar (Lev. ii. 9). In the case of the offering of first-fruits he 
similarly takes its ’avkdrah from the goats and the oil with all the 
frankincense and offers it as an offering made by fire (Lev. ii. 16). 
When a tenth part of a ephah of fine flour is offered as a sin- 
offering by one who cannot afford the full offering prescribed by 
the law, the priest again takes a handful of this as its m7>1* and 
burns it on the altar (Lev. v. 12). Lastly, when the woman who 
has been suspected of adultery presents mxipn nmi, the priest 
teserves it before the Lord and offers it on the altar; but he takes 
only a handful as its m951%, which he there burns (Num. v. 25-6). 
In each case only a small portion of the offerings is actually 
burnt on the altar, being taken as an m7>1% which is in fact a 
substitute for the whole offering. 

One instance of the m 28 is peculiar but fits the interpretation 
here put forward. When Moses is instructed to bake twelve cakes 
of fine flour and put them in two rows upon the holy table 


' Sa‘adyah’s faubu(n) “fragrant odour” and ’Abd Sa‘id’s zakdtu(n) “due” 
and once dikru(n) “memorial offering” (Lev. xxiv. 7) throw no light on the 
Original meaning of the term. 

2 So also the lexicographers (Neubauer, R. Yonah, p. 195, Biesenthal and 
Lebrecht, R. David Kimchi, pp. 87-8, Skoss, al-Fasi, 1, 487). 
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before the Lord, he is further bidden to put pure frankincense 
on each row that it may become an m > for the bread as an 
offering made by fire unto the Lord (Lev. xxiv. 7). Here again 
what is called the m21& serves as a substitute for the whole gift; 
only the m 721%, namely the frankincense, is burnt while the rest 
is left unburnt. 

In every case the 77218 is a token-offering; when it has been 
burnt, the burning of the rest is remitted. As “token” is 
derived from the verb meaning “‘to teach”, so m>>18 is derived 
from ‘21 “‘remembered” ‘wo1n “reminded”; it is then the 
technical term for that small portion of an offering which is 
burnt as a substitute for the whole offering. It is the sign 
whereby the worshipper is reminded or taught that the whole 
offering is in fact owed to God but that He is pleased to accept 
only a part of it as a “token” while remitting the burning of the 
rest of it on the altar so that it may be otherwise consumed. 

The word is not necessarily Aramaic; for nouns of the same 
form appear, though equally rarely, in the other Semitic lan- 
guages: such are the Assyrian azsabtu(m) “‘ear-ring” (?) and 
almattu “‘widow’’, the Hebrew ’amtabat “sack”! and the Arabic 
"ajfalatu(n) = "ax falatu(n) “large man”. That it occurs only in the 
Priestly Code, however, does suggest an Aramaic origin. 


Ill, mpun “SPECIAL CONTRIBUTION” 


The customary translation of mpun “waved” and ‘in “wave- 
offering”’ cannot be sustained. 

Both verb and noun occur continually in the same contexts as 
on “levied” and mann “levy” (for these are no longer ren- 
dered “‘heaved” and “‘heave-offering”’), notably in such parallel 
expressions as npun min and mann pw (Lev. vii. 34, x. 14, 153 
Num. vi. 20, xviii. 18), where by every rule of construction they 
must designate notions eiusdem generis: both may describe the 
purpose and both may describe the manner, but one cannot 
describe the manner and the other the purpose, of the gift. 

The offerings described as such are put into the hands of 


t Other Hebrew words with prothetic ’a- (instead of the usual ’e-) are 
8 “saddle-bags”, and MWAW “watch”, as well as a few place-names. 
Is then APN “widow” in origin an abstract term which has come to be 
used as a concrete term for a class of woman and so for any woman who 
ina lumni baltat “lives in distress” ? (Driver and Miles, Assyrian Laws, 39, 34 
where this actual phrase is applied to a woman living in pledge). 
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Aaron and his sons (Exod. xxix. 24, Lev. viii. 27) or simply 
taken up by the priest and so offered to the Lord (Lev. xiv. 12, 
24, Xxili. 12, 20, Num. v. 25, vi. 20). That the priest could wave 
these gifts “before the Lord” was indeed possible so long as they 
consisted of small parts of the main offering or objects which 
were in themselves small, such as a sheaf of wheat or a loaf of 
bread; but the procedure would be difficult when the gifts were 
rams or he-goats and impossible when the whole body of 
Levites were so dedicated to the Lord (Num. viii. 11, 13, 15). 
This indeed is the reductio ad absurdum of the old explanation; and 
the text gives no hint of any token-gift taking the place of the 
whole body in this last case or that these terms have here a 
derivative or metaphorical sense, and no amount of commenta- 
torial ingenuity has met this difficulty in a satisfactory way. The use 
of this word, too, in reference to the contributions of precious 
metals and jewels brought by the people for the construction 
of the Tabernacle (Exod. xxxv. 22, xxxvili. 29) is against the 
supposition that it signifies any particular rite; the idea that 
every man in the community passed before an altar (?) and 
waved his jewelry to and fro “before the Lord” is barely con- 
ceivable. 

Further, not one of the ancient VSS. gives any hint of a special 
tite, and in fact they freely interchange the words used for ‘pin 
and mpun with those used for ayn and ann, showing that the 
translators themselves recognize no essential difference between 
the two terms. The words used for *1n and nun are &paipeiv, 
&popizev, crrobiSévan, (dva/tpoc)péperv, ErritiBéver with various 
corresponding nouns and also the simple S6ya (LXX) and 
émapyt (E’), separare, (e)/evare, offerre, consecrare, sanctificare with 
corresponding nouns and also susceptum, munus, donarium, primitiae 
(Vulg.), pra and the derived noun (Pesh.), ax and xnvKX 
(Targ. Ong. and Ps.-Jon.). Sa‘adyah has always 745n “moved” 
and yoann “movement” except ty “set aside” and 1 “setting 
aside” once (Exod. xxxv. 22) and ’Abié Sa‘id has raja‘ “moved 
to and fro” and sarji‘u(n) “moving to and fro” without ex- 
ception. 

The earliest references to the notion, to which these last two 
translators bear witness, of waving the gifts in question as a 
special rite, occur in the Mishnah,' followed by Midrash? and 


' In Sukh. iii. 8b, 15b and Mn. v. 6. 
2 In Sifré on Lev. vii. 29-34 (Weiss N78D p. 39b, § 16 under 1¥); cp. 
Lev. R. 28, 5. 
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Talmud,! whence they are taken over by the lexicographers ;2 
but the Targumists, as already said, do not reflect it. 

There are two roots which may be prayed in aid in seeking 
for the true sense of the terms here discussed. The first, which 
has hitherto held the field, is 7n “swung, wielded”; this how- 
ever, as shown above, offers no satisfaccory sense. The second 
is that underlying "a “elevation, height” (Ps. xlviii. 3) which, 
strange as it may seem, provides a satisfactory sense. This root 
underlies the Arabic néfa (w and y) “was tall and high; exceeded 
in height, quantity or value”, whence nayfu(n) “what exceeds, 
redundant part; augmentation” is derived; the Neo-Babylonian 
népu “to discharge the balance of a tax” and néptu “additional 
payment, gratuity, reimbursement” or the like come from the 
same root.3 These terms suggest that the Hebrew npun means 
something similar, a “special contribution, additional gift” or 
the like and that ~1n means “‘set apart, declared (such and such 
property) an additional contribution, made a special conttri- 
bution” to the deity, who keeps it for his own use, as Yahweh 
accepts the jewels for His sanctuary or, having accepted it, 
assigns it to the priests for their enjoyment. 

On this supposition mpun, which occurs only in the Priestly 
Code, is of Babylonian origin, just as mann has long been sus- 
pected of being based on an Assyrian word;* both then have been 
hebraized in the same way. 

There must then be postulated a Hebrew /NWP “to be 


1 In Sukk. 37b and Mn. 624. 

2 E.g. Biesenthal and Lebrecht, R. David Kimchi, p. 212 and Skoss, a/-Fasi, 
Il, 282. 

3 Something of the sort was suspected long ago (Zimmern in Schradet’s 
K.A.T.3, p. 596) but scouted on the ground that the Babylonian s#ptu did not 
exist (Halévy in Né/deke, 11, 1024). A number of instances are now known 
in which niipta ndpu or nadanu “to pay” or “ give an additional payment” and 
ana nipti nadanu “to give for a gratuity” occur in leases, in which the tenant 
pays the owner a rent in cash or kind and then makes a small additional 
payment in kind either on a feast-day or in the first and fourth and ninth 
months of the year (San Nicold and Ungnad, Neubabylonische Rechts- und 
Verwaltungsurkunden, 1, 113, 116, 118, 126, 130 houses; 378 orchard). 

4 Driver in J.T.S. xxxvi, 396-8 after Zimmern, Joc. cit., p. 596; see 
Halévy, Joc. cit., p. 1024, asserting that an Assyrian tarimtu “offering” does 
not exist (see Muss-Arnolt, Ass. Dict. p. 1194). The verb seems to be sardmu 
“to levy, remove” (cp. Talmud. 07/ “ removed”), found ina small group of 
Assyrian texts: these say that the tenant of a fief liable to requisitions for food 
or other charges Aaspa ina eli ($¢i) tarame ifakkan eqiliu us¢sa “shall put (down 
a sum of) silver against the levy (of corn and then) shall take over his field 
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supereminent” or the like whence 4 “elevation” and jApun 
“supererogatory, special contribution” will be derived; and 
rin ‘““declared superfluous, treated as an additional, special con- 
tribution” will be a denominative verb formed from this noun.! 
Contrariwise nan will be derived from a /TRM “to levy”,? 
and an “contributed as a levy”, which cannot be a denomina- 
tive verb from such a root, is best explained by supposing that 
ann “lifted up, took away, removed” has acquired the sense of 
“declared, contributed as a levy” on the analogy of "yin from 
pun as though itself the true denominative verb. 

Can mpun and mann then be distinguished in practice? 

The jewelry and precious stuffs offered by the people for the 
Tabernacle are called a * "19 mpun (Exod. xxv. 22) as well as a 
‘onarin (Exod. xxv. 1-9, Xxxv. 5-9, xxxvi. 2-6); here the two 
terms seem to be interchangeable. At the consecration of Aaron 
and his sons the fatty parts of the ram of consecration and the 
cakes are laid on his hands as a * ‘»» mpun and then burnt 
(which happens to the npun only here); only the breast of the 
mpun and the thigh of the mann are not burnt but are given to 
them for their enjoyment (Exod. xxix. 22-9). These gifts are 
similarly said elsewhere, when brought with the offerings made 
by fire, to be a * "»¥ mun and to be eaten in a clean place by the 
priests (Lev. x. 14-15). Alternatively at the consecration the 
bullock and ram of the burnt offering are consumed by fire and 
the ram of consecration is killed and its organs together with one 
of each kind of cake are burnt while its breast is made a mpun 


on lease” (Kohler and Ungnad, Assyrische Rechtsurkunden, 115-18, 120). In 
other words, the tenant may not occupy the fief until he has given a guarantee 
that he will meet the customary requisitions when they fall due, i.e. after 
the harvest. Here is the /TRM applied generally to the levying of an impost 
or payment due as a charge on land; cp. Hebrew mini7n ws “a man of levies”, 
i.e. one who is extortionate in levying charges or exacting payment (Prov. 
xxix. 4), which is in form analogous to 0°33N wx “a man of oppressions”, 
ie. exacting in demanding repayment of debts (Prov. xxix. 13; LXX, 
Saveiotts, Vulg. creditor). 

1 The Arabic ndfu(n) “yoke” (Dozy) is so called as something standing 
up over the neck of the beast wearing it and the Hebrew 15) “district” is 
derived from the same root; cp. Syrian padand “yoked oxen, plough; 
measure of land” and Latin iugum “‘yoke” and iugerum “acre of land” 
(Ginsberg in J.Q.R. n.s. xxi, 143-5). Presumably 520 “lifted up, wielded, 
swung to and fro” may be referred ultimately to the same root. , 

2 This /TRM may of course be compounded of a prefixed T and a basic 
ti ; but no independent Accadian verb from the /RWM “high” has been 
ound. 
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‘> x» and becomes the portion of Moses (Lev. viii. 22-9). In the 
case of the s*/amim the fat parts and breast of the victim are 
treated as a * 1p” mpun and assigned to Aaron and his sons, 
while the victim’s thigh and one of each kind of cake are de- 
clared a” nan and taken by them (Lev. vii. 29-31, xi. 32-4); and 
elsewhere both breast and thigh are treated as a “ narnn (Lev. ix. 
18-21), where again the terms are either loosely used or are inter- 
changeable. In the law of the Nazirite the priest is instructed to 
put the shoulder of the ram and one of each kind of cake on the 
Nazirite’s hand and to treat them as a * *s»> mpun when the breast 
of the mpun and the thigh of the narnn become the perquisites of 
the priest (Num. vi. 19-20). In the offering of the first-fruits of 
the harvest the sheaf and the loaves, the he-goat for the sin- 
offering and the two he-lambs for a sacrifice of S*/dmim, are 
brought to the priest who treats them as a * "389 mpun and takes 
them for himself (Lev. xxiii. 17-20); contrariwise, the Israelites 
on entering the promised land, when they eat its food, must set 
aside a navn of their dough like the mann of the threshing floor as 
a‘ mnin (Num. xv. 18-21). The Levites themselves, too, are 
offered as a * *3»9 mpun, when they are wholly given to the Lord 
and assigned by him to Aaron and his sons for the service of the 
sanctuary (Num. viii. 9-20). Lastly, the ransom-money con- 
tributed by each person to check plague is described as a “ nainn 
(Exod. xxx. 13-16); the Levites receive a tithe in place of an 
inheritance paid by the Israelites as a “*% naitn and they in turn 
offer a tithe of this tithe as the * nan for the use of Aaron 
(Num. xviii. 21-32); and part of the live stock taken from the 
Midianites is assigned as the * mann to Eleazar, while the gold 
of the natn is brought to the tent of Meeting as a memorial gift 
offered on behalf of the people to the Lord (Num. xxxi. 25-54). 


The differences between mbpun and mann are trivial. In fact: 


almost the only definite distinction is that the mpun is made 
mim 1p’ while the mmmn is made mn’; but what these two ex- 
ptessions imply is not clear. Further, only the npun is laid on 
the hands of Aaron or the officiating priest. The offerings 
described as a mpun ate jewelry and precious stuffs, sheaf and 
loaves, cakes, victim’s breast and shoulder (and once thigh), ram, 
he-goat and he-lambs, and Levites; those called mmrnn are jewels, 
tansom-money, tithes, live-stock, victim’s thigh, dough (and 
once cakes); these are all very much the same, except the Levites, 
and some actually overlap. The purposes of both mpun and mann 
are identical: they are offerings or portions of offerings made to 
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THREE TECHNICAL TERMS IN THE PENTATEUCH 


God but received for the use of the officiating priest. This is 
said explicitly in almost every instance; and mpun seems therefore 
to be subsumed under nnn when the law says that this last 
belongs to the priest (Num. v. 9) and that no daughter of a priest 
married to a non-priest may eat of the awtp nan (Lev. xxii. 12). 
At the same time the thigh of the mann is subsumed under the 
general mm "1»¥ AbUN as a perquisite of the priest. No essential 
difference or distinction between the npun and the mann therefore 
can be discerned; even in their application they are virtually 
identical. 

If these arguments are correct, only one conclusion seems to 
be possible: the users of these words did not distinguish them. 
They were employing Assyro-Babylonian technical terms which 
the Jewish exiles had perhaps come to use without precisely 
understanding them, having learnt them from the commercial 
houses in which many of them were employed, and they were 
applying them partly in describing customs which were probably 
very imperfectly remembered and partly in depicting an unreal 
organization which had never existed exactly as they imagined 
it. In these circumstances it is no wonder if the written record 
conveys no very clear or consistent picture and the precise sense 
of a number of the technical terms used in it cannot be fully 
determined. 

A careful examination of the meaning of a root in all the 
languages in which it occurs and of the use of the individual 
word in question in the context in which it is found and a con- 
sideration of all the ancient renderings of the word will often 
throw light on and even get rid of the most time-honoured 
mistranslations. Finally, that solution must be sought which 
involves nothing humanly improbable or impossible and is at 
the same time simple and direct. So many fail because they 
teflect only the contorted minds of those who propose them. 


THE USE OF "33 AS A SUPERLATIVE 
IN HEBREW 


By D. Winton Tuomas, Cambridge 


In an article published recently, I discussed some unusual ways 
of expressing the superlative in Hebrew, with special reference 
to the divine names, to nva and nya, and to Yixw.! In the present 
article I wish to consider the Hebrew word nxi, which likewise 
seems to have a superlative force in some Old Testament 
passages. P. Saydon has drawn attention to this usage of nx}, 
and he compares the usage in Maltese of appar “last”, which 
corresponds to the Hebrew nx} “‘end”’.2 The superlative force of 
msi does not, however, I believe, derive from the meaning 
“‘end’’, but is to be explained in a different way. 

According to Brown-Driver-Briggs,3 the root ni I means 
“was pre-eminent, enduring”. For the true understanding of the 
meaning of this root we must start from its occurrence in Syriac. 
Here w41 means (a) splenduit, fulsit, (4) floruit, inclarait, celebris 
evasit, (c) vicit, briumphavit. 4 From the primary meaning “shone, 
was bright, brilliant”, was developed the meaning “was illus- 
trious, pre-eminent”, and then “‘ was victorious, triumphed”’.5 In 
English we use the word “‘shining” or “‘brilliant” in the sense 
of “excelling, pre-eminent”’, as in the phrase “a shining (bril- 
liant) example”, and it may be suggested that it is the meaning 
“pre-eminence” which provides the clue to the explanation of 
nzi when it is used with a superlative force, and not, as Saydon 
proposes, the meaning “‘end”’. 

P. Joiion® has noted that in certain passages—Ps. xili. 2, 
Ixxiv. 10, Ixxix. 5, Ixxxix. 47—-where ny3 is closely associated with 
‘NO"TY, MINTY, NI-TY, an impression of a logical contradiction 
is created, which is, he suggests, to be resolved by supposing 
that we have in these passages two separate ideas, or two forms 
of the same idea, which present themselves simultaneously—in 


1 See Vet. Test. 1 (1953), 209 ff. 

2 Ibid. tv (1954), 432 £. The passages to which Saydon refers are Ps. lii. 7, 
Ixxiv. 3, Ixxix. 5, xxiv. 10 (?), Ixxxix. 47 (?), Job xxxiv. 36. 

3 A Hebrew and English Lexicon, p. 663. 

4 Payne Smith, Thes. Syr. 11, 2437. 

5 Some notes on these three meanings of the root will be found in an 
Appendix to this article. 6 Biblica, vit (1926), 162 f. 
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THE USE OF fii] AS A SUPERLATIVE IN HEBREW 


the case of Ps. xiii. 2, for example, “how long wilt thou forget 
me?” and “wilt thou forget me for ever?” Instead of expressing 
these two ideas one after the other, the poet amalgamates them 
into one linguistic unit, which can best be translated—“how 
long wilt thou forget me? Is it for ever?””! 

It will be convenient to consider first these four passages to 
which Joiion refers, and to ask whether the word m3} which 
occurs in them cannot be equally satisfactorily explained on the 
supposition that the Hebrew word is used with a superlative 
force in the sense “‘to a pre-eminence”, that is, “to a pre- 
eminent degree”, and so “completely, utterly”, or the like.? 
Thus these passages may, it is suggested, be translated as follows. 


Ps. xiii. 2. “How long, Yahweh, wilt thou forget me completely ?’3’ 

Ps. lxxiv. 10. ““How long, Yahweh, will the adversary reproach, the 
enemy spurn, thy name outrageously ?’’4 

Ps. Ixxix. 5. “How long, Yahweh, wilt thou be extremely angry, 
thine anger burn like fire?” 

Ps. Ixxxix. 47. “How long, Yahweh, wilt thou hide thyself com- 
pletely, thine anger burn like fire?” 


In some other passages too n¥3 may have this same superlative 
force. For example: 


Ps. lii. 7. “God will likewise drag thee down completely.” 

Ps. xxiv. 1. “Why, O God, dost thou reject us completely?” 

Job xiv. 20. “Thou prevailest utterly against him and he passeth 
away.” 


It may be suggested further that, in Ps. Ixxiv. 3, the phrase 
nyi nixw means, not “the perpetual desolations” (so A.V.), buc, 
literally, “‘the desolations of pre-eminence”’, that is, desolations 
of the utmost ruin.s 


1 C. von Orelli, Die hebr. Synonyma, Der Zeit und Ewigkeit, p. 99, thinks 
that the sense is—“‘how long must I think that thou hast forgotten me for 
ever?” 

2 Cp. J. Fiirst, Hebr. u. Chald. Worterb. uber das A.T. u, 50. 

3 B. Boothroyd, Bib/. Hebr. (1810-16), 11, 58, writes (on Ps. xiii. 2)—“‘the 
sense of this word cannot be for ever; but must be what Houbigant suggests, 
penitus”. C. A. Briggs, A Critical and Exegetical Comm. on the Book of Psalms, — 
I, 102, observes that n¥) here means “‘ever, continually”, and is not a con- 
traction of nyx> “for ever”, the usual term, which is not suited to nN“. 
H. Hupfeld, Die Psalmen (3rd ed. 1888), pp. 199 f., denies that n¥) means 
Sanzlich; according to him it means immer. 

4 Cp. Saydon. The interrogative here governs both stichs, as in verses 1 
and 2, and in Ps. Ixxix. 5, Ixxxix. 47, Lam. v. 20, etc.; cp. Joiion, op. cit., p. 163. 

5 Saydon, “irreparable ruins”. 
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In Ben Sira xl. 14 it is said of the wealth of the unjust man— 
on’ ni? oxnb >, which may be translated ‘“‘so suddenly it com- 
pletely comes to an end”! 

These examples of nz3 with a superlative force are not neces- 
sarily exhaustive.? They are sufficient, however, to illustrate the 
superlative force of the word, which derives, I believe, from the 
meaning “pre-eminence”. W. F. Albright has suggested that 
nzi “eternity” should be connected, not with ns I, but with 
nzi II, in the sense of “vigour, vitality, enduring quality”.3 If 
this view is correct, and it would seem to have much to be said 
for it, msi “end, eternity” has to be kept distinct from ny3 “pre- 
eminence”, which remains, as at present in the dictionaries, 
rightly entered under nx: I. 


APPENDIX 


The three meanings which 4+¢4 bears in Syriac, namely, “shone”, “was 
illustrious, pre-eminent”, and “was victorious” have been referred to 
above. It may be useful here to append some additional notes on these 


three meanings. 

(a) “Shone”. Von Orelli+ refers mg: to an unused root with the 
basic meaning “shone”, which belongs to the root my, and he com- 
pares nny, the adjective nz (perhaps also myn), and Arabic words like 
lf “be clear”, =29 “gleam of dawn”, and Syriac vy “glow”. In Ben 
Sira xxii. 10 n¥3, with py “lightning” and qn “favour” as subjects, is 
translated “shine” by I. Lévi,5 but “hasten” by Smend® who, however, 
finds a connexion between the meanings “hasten” and “shine”’.7 

(b) “Was illustrious, pre-eminent”. In the Behistun inscription, 
line 60, Jm¥inx is translated “were especially distinguished” by A. E. 


1 R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach, Hebr. u. Deutsch, p. 71, rightly 
translates nyo here by “‘véllig”’; cf. his Commentary, p. 374. 

2 In Ps. ix. 7 my3 is translated “to a pre-eminent degree, utterly” by 
G. R. Driver, Semitic Writing, Schweich Lectures (rev. ed. 1954), p. 204. In 
Job xxxiv. 36 myx is perhaps better translated “right to the end”, i.e. “till he 
ceases from his wicked answers” (see S. R. Driver and G.B. Gray, A Crit. and 
Exeg. Comm. on the Book of Job, p. 302) rather than “thoroughly”, as Saydon. 

3 Bull. of the Amer. Schools of Or. Res. no. 110, p. 18. H. Torczyner (The 
Lachish Letters, p. 57) thinks that n¥y3 meant originally “was strong”, and 
that ny3? strictly means “with force, vigour, absolutely”, and that only from 
such phrases as M¥25 12x” does the word come to mean “for ever”. Cp. his 
Hebrew edition of the letters (v5 mynyn, p. 72). With ny) II may be com- 
pared South Arabic sh; see K. Conti Rossini, Chrest. arab. meridionalis 
epigraphica, p. 190. 4 Op. cit., p. 95. 

5 L’Ecclésiastique, u, 157. Cp. A. A. Bevan, J.T.S. 1 (1899-1900), 142. 

© Op. cit., p. 55 (of German translation at xxxv. 10). 

7 Ibid. Commentary, p. 289. 
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THE USE OF fii AS A SUPERLATIVE IN HEBREW 


Cowley.! The root m3 occurs four times in the Aramaic documents 
published by G. R. Driver.2 The meaning “distinguish oneself”’ is, 
however, regarded by the editor as less likely than “show oneself 
active, vigorous”’,3 after the Syriac we valuit, viguit.s 

(c) “Was victorious”. For this sense as preserved in the LXX and 
other ancient versions, see S. R. Driver, Noves on the Hebrew Text and 
the Topography of the Books of Samuel, pp. 128 f. To what is given there 
may be added the renderings of my: in the Pesh. by 121 (Job xxiii. 7), 
021 (Isa. xxv. 8), ]2021 (Ps. xvi. 11); cp.the renderings aS “strong” 
(Jer. xv. 18) and [rsa “strength” (Ps. Ixxiv. 3). The Vulg. translates 
M31 by victoria in Prov. xxi. 28, I Chron. xxix. 11. In Job xxiii. 7 and 
Prov. xxi. 28 M¥12 probably means “successfully”.5 In Ben Sira xliii. 5 
nyi, used of Yahweh’s word, may mean “assure victory ”’,® and similarly 
in xlili. 13, with Yahweh’s power as subject, “make victorious”.7 
T. K. Cheyne® will not admit myi into the vocabulary of Ben Sira, and 
he banishes it from several Old Testament passages (I Sam. xv. 29, 
Hab. i. 4, Job xxxiv. 36, Prov. xxi. 28, Lam. iii. 18). In a Phoenician 
inscription from Idalion, nm: means “I conquered”.9 The Samaritan 
naza, nasa ““conquered”!© should be entered in the dictionary. In the 
Manual of Discipline 131 may have the connotation “victory”.!! In post- 
Biblical Hebrew this meaning is very common.!? The development in 
meaning from the sense “shone” to “was victorious” may be further 
illustrated by Accadian bardru “shine”, Arabic 53 “was pious, honest” 
(cf. Arabic gai “was pure, reliable” =msi) which in the fourth form 
means “‘overcame, subdued”’.!3 


1 Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B.c. pp. 254, 259. 

2 Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century B.c. nos. vii. 4, 5; Xi. 33 xiii. 1. 

3 Ibid. p. 246 (on vii. 4). 

4 Cp. C. Brockelmann, Lex. Syr. 2nd ed. p. 442. 

5 See G. R. Driver, Z.A.T.W. n.F. 1x (1932), 145. Torczyner translates 
ny2> in Ps. xxiii. 7 and Hab. i. 4 by “victoriously” (The Lachish Letters, 
Pp. 57; cp. his Hebrew edition, p. 73). 6 Lévi, op. cit. 1, 67. 

7 Ibid. p. 71; Smend, op. cit. (trans. p. 76) “‘jagt”. In both these passages 
n¥) is translated ‘“‘make brilliant” by A. E. Cowley and Ad. Neubauer, The 
original Hebrew of a portion of Ecclesiasticus, p. 17. 

8 Jew. Quart. Rev. xt (1898-9), 400 ff. 

9 See G. A. Cooke, A Text-Book of North Semitic Inscriptions, p. 76; 
M. Lidzbarski, Handb. d. nordsem. Epigraphik, p. 325; Z. S. Harris, A 
Grammar of the Phoenician Language, p. 125. 

10 J. H. Petermann, Brevis ling. samarit. Grammatica, Litteratura, Chresto- 
mathia, p. 60 (of glossary). 

11 See W. H. Brownlee, “The Dead Sea Manual of Discipline”, Bull. of the 
Amer. Schools of Or. Res., Supplem. Studies, nos. 10-12, p. 17, n. 36. 

12 See M. Jastrow, A Dict. of the Targumim, etc., p. 928. 

13 Lane, Arab.-Eng. Lex. pp. 175 f. Von Orelli, op. cit., p. 95, adduces 
Arabic »-b with a similar development of meaning. 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE “ZADOKITE” 
FRAGMENTS AND THEIR PARALLELS 
IN THE MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE 


By P. WERNBERG-M®OLLER, Manchester 


In many of the publications dealing with the new manuscript 
finds in Palestine scholars have rightly pointed out the. close 
relationship between the so-called “Zadokite” Fragments (or 
“Damascus” Fragments), found in a gemiza in Cairo towards 
the end of last century, and the Dead Sea Scrolls, and general 
agreement appears to exist as to the virtual connexion between 
the two groups of manuscripts or manuscript fragments, and the 
religious groups behind them,! although disagreement exists as 
to the identification of the “sectarians” concerned.? 


1 The “Zadokite” Fragments were published by S. Schechter, in Docu- 
ments of Jewish Sectaries, 1: Fragments of a Zadokite Work (1910). A facsimile 
edition has been published by S. Zeitlin, in Jew. Quart. Rev., monograph 
series, no. 1 (1952). Of the literature on the Fragments we mention: 
G. Margoliouth, in Athenaeum, no. 4335, 26 November 1910, pp. 657-9, and 
in Expositor, 8th ser. 11 (1911), 499-5173 UI (1912), 213-35. W. Bacher, in 
Zeitschrift fur Hebraische Bibliographie, xv (1911), 13-25. W. H. Ward, in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, uxvi1t (1911), 429-36. I. Lévi, in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
LXI (1911), 161-205; LXII (1911), 197-200; LXIII (1912), 1-19. K. Kohler, in 
American Journal of Theology, xv (1911), 404-35. G. F. Moore, in Harvard 
Theological Review, tv (1911), 330-77. M. H. Segal, in Jew. Quart. Rev. n.s. 0 
(1911), 133-41; 1 (1912), 301-11. R. Leszynsky, in Revue des Etudes Juives, 
LXII (1911), 190-G. M.-J. Lagrange, in Revue Biblique, xxi (1912), 212-40 
and 321-Go. H. Gressmann, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, LXVI (1912), 491-503. R. H. Charles, in The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 1 (1913), 785-834. E. Meyer, Die 
Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes im Lande Damaskus; eine judische Schrift aus der 
Seleukidenzeit (1919). L. Ginzberg, in Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums, tv (1911), 666-98; LvI (1912), 33-48, 285-307, 417-48, 
546-66, 664-89; LvII (1913), 153-76, 284-308, 394-418, 666-96; Lv1II (1914), 
16-48, 143-77, 395-425. W. Staerk, Die Jidische Gemeinde des Neuen Bundes 
in Damaskus (1922). F. F. Hvidberg, Menigheden af den nye Pagt i Damaskus 
(1928). C. Rabin, The Zadokite Documents, edited with a Translation and 
Notes (1954). To these works reference will be made by mention of the 
authors’ names only. Z stands for the “‘Zadokite” Fragments. 

2 A great number of books and articles have been published, in which 
scholars have maintained a relationship of the community concerned with 
various Jewish or Christian religious groups, and drawn parallels between 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (and Z) on one hand, and early Jewish, Christian, 
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PASSAGES IN THE “ZADOKITE” FRAGMENTS 


Attention has been drawn to many passages in Z and D of 
similar, or even identical wording,' and a couple of misreadings 
and misinterpretations of Z have been corrected by reference to 
parallel passages in D.? In the present article attempts will be 
made at solutions of other such passages in Z, which have been 
misread or misunderstood by scholars, by using the material 
given in D. 

Z, i. 19 f.: pI WEN MI MAM PTS YwIN yw IP "TEn. The 


Parsistic, and Hellenistic writings on the other. As the present article deals 
with Z and the Manual of Discipline (in the following called D) exclusively, 
the aim being the elucidation of a number of passages in Z by means of 
parallel passages in D, the reader will appreciate that a list of publications 
dealing with the very difficult religio-historical question, let alone a critical 
treatment of those publications, cannot be given here. The reader should 
consult the bibliography given by H. H. Rowley, in The Zadokite Fragments 
and the Dead Sea Scrolls (1952), and the current issues of the periodicals there 
mentioned, in which much has been written on this score since 1952. For 
the study of D the edition of M. Burrows (The Dead Sea Scrolls of St Mark’s 
Monastery, II, Fascicle 2: Plates and Transcription of the Manual of Discipline, 
1951) has been used, and the following translations have been consulted: 
J.-M. Bauchet, in Revue Biblique, tv1 (1949), 583-5; cf. J.-M. Bauchet and 
E. Sutcliffe, in Scripture, tv (1949), 76-9. I. L. Seeligmann, in Bibliotheca 
Orientalis, vt (1949), 1-8. A. Dupont-Sommer, in Revue de /’Histoire des 
Religions, CXXXVIII (1950), 5-21; CXLII (1952), 7-35; in Nowveaux Apergus 
sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte (1953), pp. 115-20; in Vetus Testamentum, i 
(1952), 233-43. J. van der Ploeg, in Bibliotheca Orientalis, vi1t (1951), 113-26. 
J. T. Milik, in Verbum Domini, xxix (1951), 129-58. H. E. del Medico, Deux 
manuscrits hébreux de la Mer Morte (1951). W.H. Brownlee, in Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, Supplementary Studies, nos. 10-12 
(1951). G. Lambert, in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, Lxxitt (1951), 938-75. 
B. Reicke, in Symbolae Biblicae Upsalienses, no. 14 (1952), 59-97. K. Schubert, 
in Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, LXxIv (1952), 1-62. H. Bardtke, in 
Die Handschriften am Toten Meer (2nd ed. 1953), pp. 86-110. A. H. Edelkoort, 
in De handschriften van de Dode Zee (1952), pp. 83-103. G. Molin, in Die Sohne 
des Lichtes (1952), pp. 19-34. G. Vermés, in Les manuscrits du désert de Juda 
(1953), pp. 135-57. To these works reference will be made by mention of 
the authors’ names only. To other publications, which may have some bearing 
on our subject, full references will be given. 

™ See, e.g., M. Burrows, in Oxdtestamentische Studién, vit (1950), 180-4. 
S. M. Stern, in Journal of Biblical Literature, LxIx (1950), 20-2. W. H. 
Brownlee, passim. C. Rabin, passim. S. Zeitlin, pp. 24-9. Cf. G. Molin, in 
Judaica, vit (1951), 176 ff. 

2 See E. L. Sukenik, Megi/loth Genuzoth, 1, 24 (concerning S. Schechter’s 
erroneous reading at Z, iii. 18), cf. M. Burrows, op. cit. vill (1950), 183. 
S. M. Stern, op. cit. LXIx (1950), 24 (concerning the interpretation of Wn in 
Z, XX, 1, 14, 32), cf. K. G. Kuhn, in Zeétschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, xvii 
(1950), 198, n. 1. 
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PASSAGES IN THE “ZADOKITE” FRAGMENTS 


apparent Hiph‘il of say here! arouses some doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of the text, as the dependence of the phrase on Isa. xxiv. 5 
appears to indicate that Qal is intended.? The phrase is closely 
related to D, v. 7: pray ‘nD ywan?: “they shall find guilty all 
those who transgress (the) covenant”’,3 where “a1 leaves no 
doubt as to the form intended, and we may conclude that the 
correct rendering of Z, i. 19 f. is: “‘they justified the godless and 
condemned the righteous, (thus) transgressing (the) covenant 
and breaking (the) compact”. But how can we explain the form 
yvayn? In the Dead Sea Scrolls the use of the pausal form of 
verbs as context form is quite common,‘ and there can be little 
doubt that the form originally intended in Z, 1. 20 was may». In 
the Fragments Waw and Yodh are notoriously confused, and 
although the use of pausal forms is not the common thing in 
Z, {1)ayn is by no means the only example, cf. vi. 3: 15M; 
X. 18: 1D1Bw; also MAW in iii. 5. 

Z, ii. 7£.: OF NNT NN ayn avy nx yT WTO AIDA. As for 
you, C. Rabin rightly points to D, iti. 15 as a parallel, and takes 
it correctly in the meaning ‘“‘be established”, and not, as E. 
Meyer and F. F. Hvidberg, in the meaning “take counsel”. 
Accordingly he translates: “and before they were established He 
knew their works”, which seems the obvious rendering. By 
means of the wording of D, iii. 25 we can, however, get a step 
further towards the right understanding of the passage in Z. In 
the said passage we read: nwyn ‘n> to prar’sn: “and upon them 
(i.e. the two spirits) He founded every work”’, a phrasing which 
shows that in the passive form of Z (1101), the works, and not the 
backsliders are meant to be the subject. Accordingly the passage 
should be translated: “‘and before theit works were established, 
He knew them”, ie. God knew exactly what the backsliders 
wete going to do before they did it.s As a matter of fact, the 


1 Cf. C. Rabin: “and (they) justified the wicked and condemned the just 
and caused ofhers to transgress ¢he covenant and to break the ordinance...” 

2 Cf. F. F. Hvidberg who suggests 1732") be read for 113"). 

3 All scholars translate pin here as “‘ordinance”, “‘law”’; the parallel in 
Z, i. 20, however, where the word is parallel with n3, seems to justify the 
assumption that pin here means “covenant”. 

4 On this, see e.g. R. Meyer, in Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXV (195°), 
col. 725 f., and G. R. Driver, in Jour. Theol. Stud. n.s. 11 (1951), 23 where 
further literature may be found. 

5 It seems somewhat doubtful, therefore, whether on wy ndyyp yoy ani in 
D, iv. 25, to which C. Rabin refers, should be translated: ‘He knows the 
result of their actions” (cf. H. Braun, in Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXIX 
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PASSAGES IN THE “ZADOKITE” FRAGMENTS 


whole of the small section D, ili. 25-iv. 1 plays the greatest role 
for the right understanding of Z, ii. 7 f., because it provides us 


(1954), col. 349, n. 17: N>1wB= “Lohn”), Would it not be more to the point 
to translate: “the work of their actions”? That God knows the resu/t or the 
reward of the activities of the impious, does not seem to contain a very 
profound thought, as He himself is the judge who measures out reward and 
punishment. 

The insight into the right meaning of the suffixes in Z, ii. 7 f. contains 
important consequences for the interpretation of D, iii. 15 f.: onwn *25d 
oninynd onyna onawnn 513 yan. The suffixes of this phrase are understood 
as referring to conscious beings by most scholars (thus A. Dupont-Sommer, 
J. T. Milik, G. Lambert, W. H. Brownlee, B. Reicke, K. Schubert, cf. also 
M. Delcor, in Revue Biblique, txt (1954), 543, and K. G. Kuhn, op. cit. xLIx 
(1952), 204 and 298), and the following nawnn (in the manuscript: nawnn, thus 
rightly D. Barthélemy, in Revue Brblique, Lx (1952), 198) is taken in the 
meaning “thoughts” by J. T. Milik, G. Lambert, B. Reicke, cf. also K. G. 
Kuhn, op. cit. xLIx (1952), 204. The realization of the right meaning of 
Z, ii. 7 £., however, shows that the suffixes in D, iii. 15 f. are to be taken as 
referring to ¢hings (cf. J. van der Ploeg’s translation) and that nawnn is to be 
taken in the meaning of “plans”, “designs” (thus A. Dupont-Sommer, 
J. van der Ploeg, H. E. del Medico, W. H. Brownlee, K. Schubert, A. H. 
Edelkoort), the phrase being to the effect that everything which happens is 
to be regarded as the implementation of plans and designs which God has 
put down beforehand. The expression onynyn> onvm31 has been taken in 
vatious ways. Some scholars, no doubt influenced by the meaning of myn 
in Isa. viii. 16, 20, translate: “according to their ordinances” (thus A. 
Dupont-Sommer, W. H. Brownlee, G. Lambert, G. Vermés, also M. Delcor, 
op. cit. LXI (1954), 543). Others prefer the meaning “testimony”, “‘attesta- 
tion”, “‘testification” (thus, with minor variations, J. van der Ploeg, J. T. 
Milik, B. Reicke, K. Schubert, A. H. Edelkoort, H. Bardtke, also H. Michaud, 
in Vetus Testamentum, Vv (1955), 141). J.-P. Audet (in Revue Biblique, 1x 
(1952), 227, n. 3) suggests that we should see in anynynd “une allusion 
a la parole créatrice de Dieu et l’entendre de l’ordre qui a appelé toutes 
choses 4 l’existence’’, and he translates accordingly: “et lorsqu’elles vinrent 4 
lexistence, a l’appel regu...”. In order to grasp the meaning of the phrase 
it should be remembered that in some passages both in D and Z the authors 
avail themselves of a periphrastic genitive construction, in which the nomen 
regens is anticipated by a suffix, e.g. Z, iv. 4f.: onidind oaminw = mow 
onydin; Z, xvi. 2: See pny omyp wine: “the exact statement of the periods 
of the blindness of Israel”, on- being constructed ad sensum, belonging to 
bw; D, iii. 14: pawynd OMININ2 = OAwYD niMIw3: “with the characteristics 
of their actions”. This construction, in itself a most interesting philological 
feature, also occurs in onyn> onr'73 of our passage, the expression being 
equal to onyyN nina: “and when their ninyn happen. ..”, “when their 
revelations are brought about”, i.e. “when they are revealed”, “when they 
come into being”. Thus we are able to translate D, iii. 15b-16a in the 
following way: “‘and before they existed He set down all their designs, and 
having been brought into existence they carry through their activity ac- 
cording to His glorious design”. Cf. infra, pp. 125 ff. 
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with the solution of a7” in Z, ii. 8 which scholars have emended 
in many different ways in order to establish an intelligible text.! 
In D, iv. 1 the text runs: m1 ayn nnx, which shows that we 
should read the text in Z, ii. 8 in the following way: MINT NX ayn 
nwo: “and He abhotred the generations of their congregation” ,2 
the present text being due to confusion of Samekh and Mem to 
which the copyist could easily fall victim when, in the copy 
before him, the ductus and form of the Mem was closely similar 
to that of Samekb—as is the case in D.3 

Z, i. of: amspa wma ne ty nenn ony vm 95> omsp wn 
omy ww 55. C. Rabin has seen that the periphrastic genitive 
construction occurs in ony ~n 955 anmsp and in cw 959 anxps 
oy. This clarifies the meaning of the passage considerably. 
In two respects, however, his translation can be corrected on the 
basis of the parallel passage in D, ili. 15: m»AN ANA AD myT OKn: 
(2) »m should not be taken as referring to persons;4 (b) nm 
should not be corrected to nrm.5 It is a most interesting ortho- 
graphical point that in both D, iii. 15 and Z, ii. 10 the word is 
spelt with two Yodh’s, whereby the consonantal Yodh is dis- 


1 For the various suggestions, see F. F. Hvidberg. C. Rabin emends to 
nowy, and J. L. Teicher (in Jour. Jew. Stud. v (1954), 139) to DIND: “from 
Adam”’, finding in the text “a gloomy picture of the history of the human 
race, abandoned to evil through the lapse of Adam”. F. F. Hvidberg sug- 
gests the text be kept, and understands 071 as “‘(the generations which were 
unclean) by blood” referring to Z, v. 6 ff. 

2H. Michaud (op. cit. v (1955), 145) incorrectly translates 31D of the 
D-passage as “‘secret”’. 

3 Cf. J. C. Trever, in Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
no. 113 (1949), p. 13. 

4 Cf. his translation: “...exact epochs of all them that come into being... 
and past events”. The two expressions 7 and nn) are parallel, if not, 
indeed, synonymous, referring to things, events, etc. (cf. p. 112, n. 5). 
F. F, Hvidberg’s translation is therefore preferable: ‘“‘...alt, hvad der sker 
for bestandig og er sket” (i.e. “everything which happens forever and has 
happened”). Scholars are divided on the question of the right interpre- 
tation of part. Niph. of mn. In D, iii. 15, A. Dupont-Sommer, J. T. Milik, 
H. E. del Medico, W. H. Brownlee, B. Reicke, G. Vermés translate by the 
future tense, whereas the past tense is maintained by J. van der Ploeg, 
A. H. Edelkoort, G. Molin. In connexion with part. Qal of m’n, the part. 
Niph. may be an insignificant modification due to style (thus e.g. (apart 
from D, iii. 15; Z, ii. 10) also D, xi. 4, 5, 9), and H. Bardtke’s rendering of 
D, iii. 15 (“alles Sein und Geschehen”) is perhaps preferable because it 
avoids any specific time-aspect read into the text. 

5 The emendation is S$. Schechter’s, and has been adopted by all 
scholars. 
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tinguished from the vowel letter.1 The retention of the text as it 
stands makes perfect sense, nvm being the construct form of 
7m, governed by the following ty which should not, as it has 
been done by scholars, be taken as an adverb -(“until”), but 
as a noun (“eternity”), and the translation runs: “...and 
the exact statement of the periods of everything which is 
happening forever (any “nm 5), and which happens forever 
(ay n”m), what is going to happen in the periods of all the years 
of eternity.”’2 

Z, ii. 12 f. OFPMAY AY WIND NAN. . .wIpP mM Nw 72 ayTNN.3 The 
problems of this passage are manifold, and scholars have sought 
various solutions. The questions discussed may be summed up 
in the following way: (a) Should iw be taken as the noun mwn 
in the singular plus suffix? If so, should it be interpreted as 
alluding to the Messiah of the community, or to some person 
in the past, e.g. Enoch or Moses,5 or to the founder of the 
secto—or should it be taken as equal to rn-wn, alluding to the 
prophets ?7 (bd) Is wtp mn to be taken as second object of ay1m™,8 
of aS apposition to 1mwa?? (¢) Should the word at the end of 
l, 12 be read as xim,!° or as mm?!! (d) Should wpa be taken 
adverbially,!2 or in the meaning: “in the interpretation of. . .”’?13 


1 See M. H. Segal’s Mishnaie Grammar, § 57. 

2 The suffix in Om¥p2 anticipates the following genitive and is con- 
structed ad sensum, according to ‘2v’. The three phrases ovo>1y 7 53, Ty nn3, 
and ody sw S$ omypa sia’ nD are roughly speaking synonymous, and the 
author is marking time. For 1y nm, cf. Z, xiii, 8 where odw nvm) 
should be read o> nn3 (which is what the photograph shows), see infra, 
p. 124. 

3 I have copied this passage from S. Zeitlin’s facsimile edition. The last 
word of 1. 12 is not clear in the manuscript. 

4 Cf. S. Schechter, R. H. Charles, W. H. Brownlee (p. 50), J. L. Teicher, 
op. cit. V (1954), 139. 

§ Cf. I. Lévi. 

6 Cf. M.-J. Lagrange. 

7 Cf. R. Leszynsky, L. Ginzberg, F. F. Hvidberg, C. Rabin. 

8 Cf. S. Schechter, R. H. Charles, F. F. Hvidberg, C. Rabin. 

9 Cf. I. Lévi, W. Bacher, J. L. Teicher, op. cit. v (1954), 139. 

10 Cf. S. Schechter, F. F. Hvidberg, J. L. Teicher, op. cit. v (1954), 139, 

. W. H. Brownlee (p. 50). 

1 Cf. C. Rabin. 

12 Cf. L. Ginzberg, F. F. Hvidberg (who thinks that the expression alludes 
to the name of the pious group, i.e. the Pharisees), C. Rabin. 

13 Cf. W.H. Ward, M.-J. Lagrange, R. H. Charles, W. H. Brownlee (p. 50). 
J. L. Teicher, op. cit. v (1954), 139, translates: “their name [‘Christians’] is 
derived from the name by which he is called [‘Christ’]”. 
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(e) Should ww be deleted as a dittograph,! or should it be kept, 
and if so, should it be taken as a noun,? or as a verb?3 

There are two passages which help us to appreciate the meaning 
of this difficult passage. One is Z, v. 21 f., and the other is 
D, iii. 7. In Z, v. 21 f. we read: on nwa 3 Ox msn Sy mI 1927 °D 
wtipn inwna. The similarity in phraseology between m inv 2 
wip in Z, ii. 12 and wnpn wnwna in Z, vi. 1 is obvious. In the 
passage preceding the latter Moses was mentioned (nwn 73), and 
it might therefore be reasonably assumed that the continuation 
wpm inwaa on should be understood as alluding to the prophets, 
cf. D, i. 3: owas ptay ‘ND Ta AMA TA MS WwRND,4 in other 
words: the phrase should be taken parallel with nwa t3. But 
how can 2 be parallel with 1°32, and how can inwaa be taken as 
alluding to the prophets? The first of these two questions is 
easily answered: 2 is an abbreviation for 1°32. That the scribe 
of Z makes use of this abbreviation in ii. 6 and vi. 1 has already 
been noticed by C. Rabin, and the practice gives the clue to an 
otherwise obscure passage in D, viii. 22, which has been misunder- 
stood by all scholars except B. Reicke.5 As for inwna, the inter- 
pretation of this expression as alluding to the prophets has 
already been suggested by some scholars,® and C. Rabin has 
drawn attention to Ps. cv. 15 where "ya is parallel with 
239). There can be no doubt therefore that in Z, li. 12, as well 
as in vi. 1, the word is meant as plural, not singular. Now, it is 
interesting to notice that the scribe at vi. 1 left a space between 
wrvna and wnpn. The parallel in ii. 12 has wp m9 awn Pa, and 
it is reasonable to believe that the text before the scribe at vi. 1 
had exactly the same wording, but being puzzled by nn, which, 
with the reading inva, could not be taken to belong anywhere, 
he consequently left it out. In ii. 12 he did not do so, because, 
like many modern scholars’ he took wtp nm as the second object 
of ayy. Presupposing that originally ii. 12 and vi. 1 read the 
same words, namely, wip mo inwn, it is not difficult to see that 
this is simply to be emended to wp mn -nwn: “those who were 

1 Cf. §. Schechter, referring to Z, iv. 4 f.: omynynw wip; I. Lévi, M. H. 
Segal, W. Staerk. 

2 Cf. M.-J. Lagrange, R. H. Charles, G. Margoliouth, W. H. Brownlee 
(p. 50), J. L. Teicher, op. cit. v (1954), 139. 

3 W. H. Ward, L. Ginzberg, C. Rabin. 

4 The reference is C. Rabin’s. 

§ ANID IN NNT WI = 77 PI WwW ADI V3. B. Reicke alone translates 7273 
correctly: “genom slapphanthet” (i.e.: “through slackhandedness”’). 

6 Cf. n. 7, p. 115. 7 Cf. n. 8, p. 115. 
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anointed with the holy spirit”, which, as we shall see, makes 
excellent sense not only in vi. 1, but also in ii. 12,1 where 
accotdingly the taking of wp mv as the second object of ay is 
to be dismissed,” as the phrase is nomen regens of "1rwM; so, the 
taking of wtp m as apposition is equally impossible. But what, 
then, is the second object of ay*1™?3 

There is a close similarity in phraseology between Z, ii. 12 f. 
and D, iii. 7. It might, therefore, be expected that the latter 
passage might help us to solve the problem of the former. In 
D, iii. 7 we read: 1naxa 3m mwrtp moa, and in Z, ii. 12 f. we read: 
nox...1wIp mo. The contents of D, iii. 7 and Z, ii. 12 f. are, 
admittedly, different, but the similarity of the two phrases is 
striking. In D, ili. 7 1naxa tn? AwITP M7931 is parallel with nsy m3 
bx nex of the previous line. So, neither should tm be taken 
as the object of the preceding verb (w°2n),4 nor should 1m be 
taken as meaning “unity”’,5 nor should it be interpreted as a 
verb.6 Furthermore, 1naxa belongs to tn? (like e.g. mn in 
D, v. 2), and the passage is to be translated: “by the holy spirit 
of the community in His truth”, parallel with “‘the spirit of 
God’s true council” of the previous line. That the word 3m 
“community” occurs in Z in the form tn (MS. B: xx. 1, 14, 32) 
is recognized by most scholars,7 and the suggestion of the 
present author is that this word should be read also in Z, ii. 12. 
S. Schechter’s reading is not justifiable, as the second letter is 
clearly a Heth, not a He, and the last letter cannot in any way be 


1 It should be noticed that of all scholars J. Barnes, in Bulletin of the 
Catholic University of America (1913) (quoted by F. F. Hvidberg), alone 
translated Z, ii. 12: ““He taught them by those who were anointed with His 
Holy Spirit”, obviously reading the text thus: wap nN ‘mw 32. For 
“anointment” with spirit, as a figure of speech alluding to prophetic 
inspiration, cf. Isa. lxi. 1. 2 Cf. already E. Meyer. 

3 J. L. Teicher, op. cit. v (1954), 139, by translating: “and He has imparted 
to them knowledge through his Christ”, solves the problem by taking 
Hiphil of yt here absolutely. 

* Cf. the translations by J. van der Ploeg and A. H. Edelkoort, and see 
R. Marcus, in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, x1 (1952), 206. 

5 Cf. W. H. Brownlee, G. Lambert, G. Vermés, J. van der Ploeg, in 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, 1x (1952), 132. 

° Cf. J. T. Milik, H. E. del Medico, A. M. Habermann, M. Burrows, op. 
cit. VIII (1950), 172. 

7 Cf. W. H. Brownlee, S. M. Stern, op. cit. Lx1x (1950), 24, M. Burrows, 
op. cit. VIII (1950), 183, S. Talmon, in Vetus Testamentum, Wt (1953), 133. 
Against this view, cf. S. Zeitlin, op. cit. n.s. xLt (1950), 32 ff., J. L. Teicher, 
op. cét. 11 (1951), 97 £., C. Rabin, sbid. 111 (1952), 127 f. 
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read as an Aleph. C. Rabin, therefore, reads mm, but the slight 
stain suggesting the left vertical stroke of a He may be a smudge 
on the manuscript, and the word may be transcribed as 1m = ‘Pm, 
The parallel in D, iii. 7 shows that the suffix in wip is a ditto- 
graph and should be deleted, and suggests that the Way in front 
of wpa should be joined to the preceding word. Thus we get: 
INAX TH wIp mo (mwa 2): “(through those who were anointed 
with) the holy spirit of His true community”, cf. D, ili. 7: “by the 
holy spirit of the community in His truth”. The following wpa is 
without difficulty taken as the second object of ay*m™, and mw 
should be deleted as a dittograph.! The emended text in Z, ii. 12 f. 
then reads: omniny wI7b2 NAN TM WIP mM MwA TP Ay™TM, and 
it means: ‘“‘and He made known to them, through those who were 
anointed with the holy spirit of His true community, the exact meaning 
of their names”. 

Z, iii, 16: 9°29 om ONAN: “and they dug a well with 
much water”. In spite of Cant. viii. 72 the expression o°25 oO" is 
strange in the context, and it is not to be wondered at that some 
scholars,3 partly because of the continuation (mm x9 onmoNm), 
partly because of the text in Z, xix. 34, have emended to o*n ov. 
D, vii. 18 ff., dealing with the case of a repentant reprobate, 
prescribes that he is to be punished two years: in the first he 
must not touch the purity of the Many, and in the second he 
must not touch the “drink” of the Many.4 The word for 
“drink” (pwn) is written above a different, original word which 
was provided with dots and effaced but, fortunately, the traces 
of that original word are still visible. Two suggestions as to the 


1 Cf. n. 1, p. 116. 2 The reference is C. Rabin’s. 

3 L. Ginzberg, F. F. Hvidberg. 

4 The text is transcribed by M. Burrows in the following way: ‘nw wiyn 
DD97 apwD yr and Mewar DIA NAW py Kid1 AWAD Dw. Some translators, 
therefore, have felt obliged to understand it thus: “he is, the first time, to be 
punished two years, and he must not touch the purity of the Many, and, the 
second time, he must not touch the drink of the Many” (cf. the translations 
by J. van der Ploeg, K. Schubert, A. H. Edelkoort, G. Molin; also A. M. 
Habermann understands the text thus). A glance at the manuscript, how- 
ever, shows that the reading 8191 is erroneous: the letter in front of x15 never 
was a Waw, but traces of a partly effaced Aleph are clearly visible. Accord- 
ingly the original text had nibs, and the corrector, having to choose between 
the reading * and that of x1, chose the latter (it should be mentioned that 
D. Barthélemy, op. cit. LIX (1952), 199, n. 2, objects to the transcription N10, 
but reads sibn). Besides, the translation of the above scholars misses an 
important point: the sinner may be re-admitted, but he must subject himself 
to the rules pertaining to neophytes, see D, vi. 17 ff. (cf. W. H. Brownlee). 
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reading have been put forward: nonv,! and Ynp.2 The latter reading 
is not justified by the photograph and has rightly been rejected 
by D. Barthélemy, and the former suggestion is equally difficult 
to accept on similar grounds. The photograph shows a different 
word, namely, 1x33: “in the well”.* On the face of it one 
might think that 982 should be taken literally as containing the 
water used by the members of the community for purification, 
but the difficulty here is that, by that interpretation, the rule 
concerning the second year seems to be identical with that con- 
cerning the first year.5 That the word m7» is connected with 
purification as giving access to certain ritually clean articles, 
seems clear from D, v. 12 f., and Na, if taken literally, would 
convey exactly the same idea, as the word is then most naturally 
understood as referring to the well from which the members 
got the water for their ablutions. In Z, vi. 3 f., in a midrashic 
interpretation of Num. xxi. 18, 183 is taken to allude to the 
Torah, and “digging the well” is taken to refer to the study of 
the Torah, as carried out by the members of the society. Is it 
possible that D, vii. 20 originally alluded to something similar? 
If so, the text is to the effect that the sinner must not touch the 
purity of the Many until one year had elapsed, and must not take 
a part in the Torah-studies of the community until two years had 
elapsed—this corresponding exactly to the regulation con- 
cerning the neophyte in vi. 17 ff. One might wonder at 782 
being used ohne weiteres in this symbolic meaning, but the same 


1 Thus J. T. Milik (cf. D. Barthélemy, op. cit. L1x (1952), 199, n. 2), on 
the grounds that this reading suits the context, and that the word is used in 
the previous line. 

2 Thus W. H. Brownlee. 3 See op. cit. LIX (1952), 199, N. 2. 

4 Only four of the letters were provided with dots and meant for deletion, 
but the preposition 3, too, was deleted. As for the spelling of the word, 
see infra, pp. 126 ff. 

5 Several suggestions have been put forward as to the interpretation of 
mnv. It has been taken as “purity”, “purification” (K. G. Kuhn, in 
Evangelische Theologie (1951), p. 511, n. 20, S. Zeitlin, op. cit. n.s. XLV (1955), 
220f., n. 1), as “separation, body separate from impurity, i.e. from the 
world” (G. R. Driver, ibid. n.s. xLtv (1953), 12), as “rites of purification” 
(M. Burrows, op. cit. vit (1950), 163 and 178), as “ritually clean articles” 
(S. Lieberman, in Journal of Biblical Literature, Lxxt (1952), 203, cf. J. M. 
Baumgarten, in Harvard Theological Review, xiv (1953), 150f.). The word 
is used also in Z, ix. 21, 23, and L. Ginzberg, followed by W. Staerk, sug- 
gested n7nv be taken symbolically as designating the impeccable character 
of the members. F. F. Hvidberg compares Mishnaic ‘72 (alluding to 
temporary excommunication from the community (cf. D, vii. 19 ff.). 
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is the case in Z, iii. 16 where, for this very reason, scholars have 
suggested various emendations and deletions.! The text should, 
however, be kept, and taken symbolically.2_ A corrector, then, 
who did not realize this symbolic use of 12, deleted the word in 
D, vii. 20, and wrote npwn above it, possibly under the influence 
of D, vi. 203—but is there some literary connexion between the 
text in Z: oa5 on 9N2, and that in D: oa5n Ra? 

Z, iii. 20: an’ atx N35 %D1. The phrase occurs also in D, iv. 23 
in a slightly different form: o7% a> ‘> ony, and is by many 
scholars translated: ‘“‘and all glory of man is theirs”.4 Other 
scholars prefer the rendering: “and all the glory of Adam is 
theirs”’.5 In either case, of course, the parallel phrase in Z would 
have to be understood in the same way as the phrase in D. 

Ecclus. xlix. 16 may give some clue to the interpretation of our 
phrase. That the Hebrew text of that passage is slightly corrupt 
becomes clear by comparison with the Greek: 1tpp3 is an error 
for 17253, caused by the use of the verb in the previous line,® and 
the translation is as follows: “Shem and Shet and Enoch are 
honoured, but the glory of Adam surpasses that of any living 
being.” This appears to suggest that we should understand O78 in 
Z, iii. 20; D, iv. 23, as alluding to Adam, the conception being that 
the glory in store for the pious is identical with, or of similar 
grandeur to, the glory of Adam in Paradise before the Fall. This in- 
terpretation is all the more natural as, according to the author of D 
(cf. D, xi. 9 ff.), the present state of man is disgrace and misery. 


1 Cf. I. Lévi, R. Leszynsky, M.-J. Lagrange. 

2 Cf. F. F. Hvidberg. For “water” used symbolically in the meaning of 
“Torah”, see H.-J. Schoeps, Theologie und Geschichte des Judentums, p. 208. 

3 §. Lieberman has drawn attention to the use of A7nv in Rabbinic 
writings as referring to ritually clean articles, especially clean food, whereas 
Npw “is nothing other than the !'P™ of the Haburah which the Haber was 
not allowed to handle during his first stage of initiation” (op. cit. LXxI (1952), 
203). G. Vermés and G. Lambert translate the word by “banquet”, most 
others (J. van der Ploeg, J. T. Milik, H. E. del Medico, W. H. Brownlee, 
B. Reicke, K. Schubert) by “drink”. 

4 Thus all translators of Z; as for D, cf. J. van der Ploeg, J. T. Milik, 
H. E. del Medico, G. Lambert, B. Reicke, A. H. Edelkoort, also H. G. Kuhn, 
in Zeitschrift fir Theologie und Kirche, xu1x (1952), 301, F. Nétscher, in Vetus 
Testamentum, 1 (1952), 359, H. Michaud, sbid. v (1955), 143; cf. J. van der 
Ploeg’s objection to the translation “glory of Adam” in Bibliotheca Orientalis, 
IX (1952), 128. 

5 Cf. A. Dupont-Sommer (“la gloire de l’Homme (c’est ici ]’Adam 
biblique)”’), cf. W. H. Brownlee, H. Bardtke, G. Molin, G. Vermés. 

6 Cf. R. Smend, Die Weisheit des Jesus Sirach (1906), ad loc. 
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Z, Vil. 9: a°907 Yyaa awa. Cf. D, viii. 6 f.: abv oye awn. 
C. Rabin has noticed both the dependence of these two passages 
on Ps. xciv. 2 (ax: Yy Sia awn), and the difference from that 
Scriptural passage in the reading o’ywn instead of or of the 
Massoretic text. From the latter observation he draws the con- 
clusion that Z, vii. 9 and D, viii. 6 f. contain “a real variant 
reading”. But is the fact that Z and D, in quoting a biblical 
passage, show the same deviation from the Massoretic text, due 
to dependence on a biblical text which is different from the 
Massoretic one? Would it not be possible to assume that one of 
our texts, in alluding to Ps. xciv. 2, quotes the passage freely, 
and that the other text, in alluding to the same passage, is 
literarily dependent on that free rendering? If that could be 
shown to be the case, we would have an interesting indication of 
a direct, literary relationship between the two texts—whichever 
way the influence is thought to go. 

There can be little doubt that aye in Z, vii. 9 and D, viii. 6 
has come in from Ps. xciv. 3 where it occurs twice with great 
emphasis. Besides, there is another case where Z and D, in 
quoting a biblical passage, display the same deviation from the 
Massoretic text, and where the assumption of dependence on a 
biblical text, different from the Massoretic one, is most unlikely. 
In Z, ix. 8 and D, v. 24 f. Lev. xix. 17 is quoted, and in both 
texts the biblical nvay is replaced by 99. Is it reasonable to take 
this as an indication of a “real variant reading”? Should it not 
rather be regarded as due to a loose rendering on the part of one 
of our authors, on which, in his turn, the other one is dependent? 
No serious objections can be raised to the contention that Z and 
D are, at least in parts, literarily dependent on each other. On 
the contrary, a few observations gained by collating the two 
texts can only be explained on that assumption. We have already 
mentioned! the interesting detail that part. Niph. of m7 in 
Z, li. 10, as well as in the parallel passage in D, iii. 15, is spelt 
with two Yodh’s. In D, vii. 8, nnx mw, written above the line, is 
a variant with which the scribe was acquainted from Z, xiv. 22, 
cf. C. Rabin’s reconstruction of, and note on, that passage. It 
is also worthy of note that both in Z, ix. 10 and its parallel 
passage in D, vi. 26, the Hiph‘il of nn is spelt with an Adph.? 
That the community behind the Dead Sea Scrolls were ac- 
quainted with the “‘Zadokite” Fragments is a fact which has 


1 Cf. supra, pp. 114 f. 2 See infra, pp. 122 f. 
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been proved beyond dispute by the discovery of a fragment of 
Z in one of the caves in which the Dead Sea Scrolls were found.! 

Z, ix. 9 f.: OTN WN DDT OD? RX? WR AIWwh ID YY y°IW" WN wR 
Ya ywin. That in this passage op? should be emended to 
‘1p? seems obvious and was suggested already by S. Schechter. 
The real problem, however, lies in the word ox. On the face 
of it, it looks as if the word is to be connected with 1x, ‘to say”, 
and both F. F. Hvidberg and C. Rabin point the word as ova: 
the preposition ja+infin. constr. + suffix, translating accord- 
ingly: “‘efter deres Befaling”, and “at their decree”. Thanks 
to the parallel in D, vi. 25-7 we are now able to see that the word 
should be derived from quite a different root. 

In D, vi. 25-7 we read: 2x[ap]9.. 9471... AV NR Dw IR 
anbop ayy fin]...my7°p nx nN Imnay 3t10° nx. The relation- 
ship between the two passages seems clear: in both of them the 
biblical idiom 19 1° Ayn (cf. Judg. vii. 2; I Sam. xxv. 33) is 
employed; we may therefore assume that in o 0x9 of Z and in 
niax2 of D we have one and the same verb. The meaning in D 
is clear, nex. being the equivalent of monna5; accordingly the 
translation is: “‘...refusing the guidance of his associate by 
rebelling against the word of his neighbour...”’. This is also the 
meaning intended in Z where ormxe should be read oye (part. 
Hiph. of m+ suffix), the translation being: “The man who 
swears® in the open field, and not before the judges, or (in any 
other way) rebe/s against them (i.e. the judges), has taken his own 
revenge.” In both Z and D the context deals with disobedience (in 


1 See P. Kahle, in Vetus Testamentum, U1 (1953), 84. 

2 The word has been reconstructed in various ways: y1[¥]> (J. van der 
Ploeg); y[an]> (J. T. Milik); y[sp]> (G. Lambert). W. H. Brownlee, 
emending the following 7D’ to 7D’, restores: 71D" NX yi[7H]>, referring to 
Prov. viii. 33, xiii. 18, xv. 32, and is followed by B. Reicke and H. Bardtke. 
This construction is no doubt right: the tops of the restored letters are 
visible. 

3 Emend with W. H. Brownlee to 11D; see previous note. 

4 J. van der Ploeg reconstructs: nyw[rm]; J. T. Milik, reading nyyw and 
deriving this word from yyw (“discuss”), translates: vel in colloquio (gesti- 
culans). The parallel text in Z, ix. 9-10, however, places the reconstruction 
by W. H. Brownlee (followed by B. Reicke, H. Bardtke, G. Vermeés): 
12 7) AYywin beyond doubt. 

s Thus most scholars (J. van der Ploeg, J. T. Milik, G. Lambert, W. H. 
Brownlee, A. Dupont-Sommer, B. Reicke, K. Schubert, H. Bardtke, 
G. Vermés, A. M. Habermann). Only H. E. del Medico and G. Molin 
derive the word from 79x. 

6 Hebrew: yraw, to be read as Niph‘al, cf. infra, p. 128. 
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Z against the judges, in D against a member of higher rank), and 
in both Z and D we find the Hiph‘il of a spelt with an A/eph.! 

Z, xiii. 7 f.: The text is generally read: Y& -wyna mann nx Sow 
wnt. oy nvm omip> spon ix%p nina aran, and translated: 
“He shall instruct the Many in the works of God and make them 
understand His wonderful mighty deeds, and he shall recount 
before them the events of eternity...”,2 and F. F. Hvidberg, 
referring to Z, ii. 14, takes the text as dealing with the inspector’s 
teaching of God’s mighty deeds in the past. 

There are, however, reasons to doubt the correctness of this 
interpretation. In other passages dealing with the teaching 
activity of the inspector in the community, the subject taught is 
“the laws” (Z, xv. 10f., verb: ymin), or “all the laws of the 
community” (D, vi. 15, verb: pan), or “the exact meaning of the 
Law” (Z, xiii. 5 f., verb: pan), and the inspector alone had the 
power to do so (Z, xv. 10 f.). As has been noticed by C. Rabin, 
Z, xiii. 7 f. is paralleled by D, ix. 18, where we read: a2°>wn¥ yD) 
naxi xp M93 (“and thus instructing them in the secrets of wonder 
and truth”’).3 What in Z, xiii. 8 is called1w¥p mimnaa is in D, ix. 18 
called x>p "mn", and it appears natural to assume that the two 
expressions are synonymous: in other words, that 33 is used 
in the meaning “mystery”’, “wonder” (cf. Greek SUvauis). That 
the word did get that meaning may not only be concluded from 
some passages in D, where the context strongly favours this 
interpretation (thus e.g. x. 16: NMWX wNNII AIM XIpAI 393K, 
where, in whatever way it is to be translated, xpna is surely to 
be taken as the parallel of inv12:21; xi. 6 f.: mpa...nyt.. win 
M723; xi. 19 f.: ADNMNI MS ay ADMD: D2 ynann'n), but may 
also be seen from the use of the word in Ecclus. xxxviii. 6, xlii. 21, 
xiii. 25; in Ecclus. xlii. 17 the gloss rmi31 is synonymous with 
» myxpi of the text. It seems right, therefore, to translate ora” 
Wp maa by: “and he shall make them understand His wonder- 
ful mysteries”. Z, xiii. 7 £. consists of three phrases, each of them, so 
it seems, conveying the same meaning by way of variation ; we are 
therefore confronted with the task of establishing the meaning of 
Ox wy here as: “thesecrets of God”, and not “the works of God”, 
and of reading the last three words of Z, xiii. 8 ina way which not 
only suits the context and yields a satisfactory sense, but also is 
warranted by the shape of the letters in the manuscript. 


' Cf. supra, p. 121. 2 Cf. F. F. Hvidberg, C. Rabin. 
3 C, Rabin’s translation: “‘His wonderful mighty deeds” must be due to 
a slip of the pen. 
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As for the meaning of ¥x ‘wy here, it may be pertinent to 
draw attention to the occurrence of the same expression in 
Ecclus. xi. 4, where the Syriac version renders: ‘ Wondrous are 
the secrets of God”’. It is quite possible that the Syriac translator, 
by translating wya by “secrets”, has struck the meaning in- 


tended by that word, cf. Arabic ut “to cover”. The assump- 


oe 


tion of a Hebrew root wy, going back to Arabic =< and 
meaning “to cover”, “to conceal” throws interesting light on 
Prov. xi. 16, where the meaning of wp 20D) nyta Ay oy 25 
nx may be: “Every prudent man covereth up knowledge, but the 
fool layeth open his stupidity.”! As for the last three words of 
Z, xiii. 8, it should be noticed that, in spite of the reading nvm 
by all scholars, the manuscript clearly reads nvm, a form which is 
not to be emended to nvm: as in ii. 10 (79 N”M, seesupra, pp. 114.) 
the form is part. fem. Niph. (for the phrase, cf. D, xi. 3 f.: mm 
oy xnm),2 and it is to this word that the suffix for 3rd fem. sing. 
of the last word in the line refers. The word concerned is read 
by all as mn p2 and has been emended in various ways.3 It has 
not occurred to scholars that what appears to be a Resh may in 
fact be taken as the lower part of a Lamedh, the upper part of 
which has disappeared. On this assumption we read mnpa 
which is to be understood as the preposition 2+8p in the 
plural (= mw») + suffix, and we can translate the word: “with 
its wonders”. In support of this interpretation one might refer 
to D, xi. 3 f., where ny xm mm oma is parallel to the preceding 
ymx pia, cf. 1. 5: ow xT. IND “THA. 

The translation of the three parallel and synonymous phrases 
in Z, xiii. 7 f. then runs: 

He shall instruct the Many? in the secrets of God, 

He shall make them understand His wonderful mysteries, 

He shall recount before them what is forever, with its wonders, 


1 Cf. I, Eitan, A Contribution to Biblical Lexicography, pp. 57 £. As for 
Hebrew nwy = Arabic ire, see I. Eitan, in Hebrew Union College Annual, 
XII-x1II (1937-8), 74 and 83, and G. R. Driver, in Vetus Testamentum, 
(1954), 243. Professor Driver, to whom I am indebted for these references, 
informs me that the root is traceable also in Job xxxvii. 7 (LXX) and 
Ecclus. xl. 4. 2 7°71) used in a context dealing with “mysteries”! 

3 §. Schechter: my nana. L. Ginzberg: nvin3. I. Lévi: omwrps. R. H. 
Charles: n3. F. F. Hvidberg: yn 753. 

4 Hebrew 0290, referring to the community as a whole (F. F. Hvidberg, 
C. Rabin, H. Yalon, in Kiryath Sepher, xxvutt (1952), 66 f., J. van der Ploeg, 
op. cit. 1X (1952), 131, M. Burrows, op. cit. vitt (1950), 162, K. Schubert, in 
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and the context may be taken to deal with the inspector’s im- 
parting of secretive legal knowledge to the members of the 
community. 

Z, xiii. 11: HOw voyne. Cf. D, v. 23: rovm wow pd. It is 
worthy of note that the Latin version of Ecclus. xvi. 14, which 
is quite different from the Hebrew, reads: “omnis misericordia 
faciet locum unicuique secundum meritum operum suorum et secundum 
intellectum...ipsius’’. 

The passages which have so far been treated in the present 
article demonstrate the narrow relationship between Z and D as 
far as contents are concerned. Before finishing I beg to draw 
attention to a couple of features of grammatical and ortho- 
graphical nature which may be observed in both writings. 

The peculiarity of using pausal forms of the verb as context 
forms has already been pointed out as occurring in both Z and 
D.2 Another philologically interesting usage is that of peri- 
phrastic genitive construction with an anticipatory suffix attached 
to the nomen rectum, already noted by C. Rabin, as far as Z is 
concerned.3 The usage may also be detected in D, ili. 13 ff., 
where, in at least two cases, a realization of this construction is 
the conditio sine qua non for the correct interpretation of the other- 
wise obscure introductory lines of that section. Thus it seems 
quite unnecessary in D, iii. 14 to translate amwyn> ommxa by: 
“with their signs, according to their works”;+ presupposing 
here the use of the construction mentioned, we may simply trans- 
late: “with the characteristics of their works”, the suffix of 
ammx2 anticipating amwyn’, the conception being that it is the 
responsibility of the wise man to teach the members of the com- 
munity, not only the “‘doctrine” of the two spirits, but also the 
entirely different actions in which the two spirits reveal them- 


Theologische Literaturzeitung, LXXvil (1952), col. 336, S. Lieberman, op. cit. 
LXXI (1952), 203, K. G. Kuhn, in Evangelische Theologie (1951), p. 513, n. 28, 
H. Wildberger, ibid. (1953), p. 32, A. Dupont-Sommer, Noaveaux Apergus, 
p. 98. A few scholars prefer the rendering “the great ones”, taking the 
expression as referring to a special group of the community. Thus L. 
Ginzberg, G. Lambert (p. 941), M. Delcor, in Vetus Testamentum, Iw (1954); 
219, and in Revue Biblique, uxt (1954), 548 ff. W. H. Brownlee defends his 
translation of 0°27 (Hab. Comm. iv. 2) as “great ones” against S. Zeitlin’s 
criticism, in Jewish Quarterly Review, n.s. XLV (1955), 202, and is followed by 
J. M. Baumgarten, in Harvard Theological Review, xtvi (1953), 148, n. 21. 

' Referred to by W. H. Brownlee and C. Rabin. 

2 See supra, p. 112. 3 See supra, p. 114. 

+ M. Burrows, op. cit. vit (1950), 160. Cf. all translators. 
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selves, as described in D, iv. 2-6 and 9-11.! The periphrastic 
construction also gives us the clue to the translation of D, iii. 16: 
onimiyn anrnai, a difficult phrase which has been taken in many 
different ways. A. Dupont-Sommer suggests myn be taken in 
the meaning “‘ordinance”, “‘decree”’, finding in the phrase an 
allusion to “ordre et les lois de Punivers”. Accordingly he 
translates anrnwn?: “d’aprés leurs statutes”.2 Others prefer the 
meaning “‘testimony” of atin, but some of the translations pro- 
posed are to be dismissed on philological grounds.3 By assuming 
a periphrastic construction here all difficulties are overcome: 
amnyn» anvma) is then the equal of anrnyn nrma, and 1. 15 f. 
may be translated: “‘and before they happen He sets down all 
their designs; and when they ate revealed they carry through 
their activity according to His glorious design”. This trans- 
lation stresses satisfactorily the obviously intended correspond- 
ence of anvn ‘p> and the following anrna, and the governing 
thought of |. 15 f. stands out very clearly: the design of every- 
thing is put down beforehand, so that, when in actual existence, 
the phenomena happen (and function) in just the way which was 
designed for them before their existence. The particularly 
theological interest in these lines lies in the strict deterministic 
view which they reveal, and the use of myn may be due to the 
idea of pre-existence with which that conception is here combined. 

The orthographical peculiarity, which I beg to discuss, is the 
use of Yodh as indicating long é. This feature, which is of course 
well known from the Massoretic text, may be observed in both Z 
and D, and gives the clue to the apparently strange text of a few 
passages in the copies of the two writings which we possess today. 


1 The realization of the construction concerned seems to be reflected in 
the translation of J.-P. Audet, op. cit. LIx (1952), 227: “toutes les variétés 
d’ésprits que trahissent les ceuvres humaines a travers les générations”’. 

2 Cf. W. H. Brownlee, G. Lambert, G. Vermés, also J.-P. Audet, op. cit. 
LIX (1952), 227, n. 3, M. Delcor, bid. txt (1954), 543. 

3 Thus, e.g., the translation of J. van der Ploeg (followed by A. H. 
Edelkoort): “pour témoigner de son plan glorieux”, which disregards the 
preposition > in front of nawms, and that of B. Reicke: “nar de komma till 
vittnesbérd om sig sjailva, i.e. komma till sjalvstandigt framtradande”, 
which presupposes a reflexive interpretation of the suffix in onynynd. The 
sense of K. Schubert’s translation: “wenn sie ins Sein gesetzt sind, so erfiillen 
sie entsprechend dem Plane Seiner Herrlichkeit ihr Tun zu ihren Bezeu- 
gungen” is not clear. H. Bardtke’s rendering: “wahrend sie gemiss ihrer 
Bestimmung existieren” is not a translation of the Hebrew. Better is 
J. T. Milik’s translation: “ut testimonia (Dei agant) juxta propositum 
gloriae Eius”. 
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The spelling of 182 as 1x3 in the original text of D, vii. 20 
has already been mentioned;! one might compare a form like 
nvr in Z, ii. 6. At D, v. 14 M. Burrows transcribes tnv, and the 
verb is by all scholars read as Niph‘al (thr; A. M. Haberman: 
sm). But as the occurrence of tm in Niph‘al is very doubtful, 
and as in the words of the contexts: innaya wy the allusion to 
Gen. xlix. 6 is clear,3 why not read tn"? One might compare 
the spelling owm in Z, v. 21. I have already elsewhere* given 
my interpretation of Z, v. 4: pwns which was based on the 
assumption that Niph‘al was originally intended here; by copying, 
Yodh, used for é, got confused with Way, and the result was a 
form which looks like Qal, but is in fact Niph‘al. Another case 
of this is Z, viii. 3 where yawn should be read as Niph‘al (q’p¥n). 
C. Rabin, in both the cases mentioned, keeps the text as it 
stands, assuming that the active forms are used here for passive 
forms. In a number of passages in D (namely, vi. 2, ix. 2, 5, 16) 
he also reads active forms, assuming that they are used for 
passive forms. All the forms in question are, however, best taken 
to be Niph‘al, on the assumption of plene-writing of the long 
é in the last syllable. In D, vi. 14 (tm nxy ¥y ‘poim) some 
scholars, apart from C. Rabin, do read Hiph‘il,6 but W. H. 
Brownlee is right in referring to D, viii. 19 (7m youn 54) and to 
Z, xiii. 11 (anty HoOun 4D), and accordingly he reads ‘pow? at 
D, vi. 14. As for D, ix. 2, where the verb in question is trans- 
scribed by M. Burrows as 21n3°, most scholars? translate by 
indefinite subject, but the same scholars, at D, viii. 19, translate 
by passive.8 The verb in both passages should be transcribed 
2n>° and read as Niph‘al.9 As regards D, ix. 5, the form 19"t2°"° 


1 See supra, p. 119. 

2 It is generally believed that it occurs in D, i. 8, v. 20, ix. 6, but, as I 
hope to show elsewhere, this is due to misinterpretation of those passages. 

3 Note in Gen. xlix. 6 the use of sodb and kabhodh, and in D, v. 14: abhodhah. 
This cannot be accidental. 4 In Vetus Testamentum, Wl (1953), 314- 

5 Emending to }"20%, read as Niph‘al. Already E. Meyer suggested the 
reading }?0*}. 6 H. E. del Medico, G. Vermés, A. M. Habermann. 

7 Thus, e.g., J. van der Ploeg, G. Lambert, K. Schubert, A. H. Edelkoort, 
G. Molin, G. Vermés. 

8 In the last mentioned passage the verb, as can be seen in the photograph, 
was originally written n>', an interesting case of confusion of Waw and 
Beth due to fricative pronunciation of Beth. J. T. Milik (p. 130) reads the 
word as 11> (for 13N>°), but the parallel in D, ix. 2 shows that the singular is 
intended. 

9 Cf. W. H. Brownlee, also M. Delcor, in Revue Biblique, LxI (1954), 539- 

10 A, M. Habermann reads 19173), 
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looks like Hiph‘il, but Niph‘al is almost certainly intended:! the 
use of the verb in D, viii. 11, 13, where most scholars rightly take 
72° as Niph‘al,? strongly suggests this; consequently, at D, ix. 5 
we should point the verb as %¥"72".3_In D, ix. 16 the use of main, 
with the impious as the object, is different from the use of the 
same root in |. 17, with the members of the community as the 
object,* and it is a question worthy of consideration whether we 
should not, in 1. 16, read m237'7,5 because the juxtaposition with 
aan? appears to suggest that a reciprocal meaning is intended. 

It has already been suggested® that the verb in Z, ix. 9 should 
be read as Niph‘al. Considering the evidence produced above for 
the use of Yodh as indicating long é, also in Niph‘al forms, the 
spelling y°aw is not at all surprising. The translation “‘swears”, 
instead of “‘causes to sweat”, seems in better keeping with the 
headline: navn by, the injunction apparently being to the effect 
that swearing is only permissible in front of the judges (i.e. in 
court)7—and is strongly supported by the phrase r9va yaw in 
]. 11, where the reading of the verb as Hiph‘il in the causative 
meaning appears to be extremely forced. 


1 The form is read as Hiph‘il by J. van der Ploeg, cf. J. T. Milik, H. E. del 
Medico, G. Vermés, A. H. Edelkoort. W.H. Brownlee (cf. G. Molin) 
tentatively suggests the reading of the verb as Niph‘al. K. Schubert and 
H. Bardtke translate as if they have read Niph‘al. 

2 Thus, e.g. J. T. Milik, W. H. Brownlee, B. Reicke, H. Bardtke, G. 
Molin, G. Vermés. Cf. D, v. 1. 

3 Cf. in the Old Testament Prov. ix. 11 where 15D is meant to be 
Niph‘al which is the form required by the context; the Massoretes, because 
of the plene-writing, found themselves compelled to point the word as 
Hiph‘il. 

4 The difference is reflected in the translations by J. van der Ploeg, 
J. T. Milik, G. Lambert. 

5 For the form, cf. Gesenius-Kautzsch, Hebrew Grammar (Engl. ed.), 
§ G5e. 

6 See n. 6, p. 122. 

7 By the reading of the verb as Hiph‘il we might have expected an object. 
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GREEK WORDS IN THE TALMUD 
By G. ZuNntTz, Manchester 


Samuel Krauss’s Griechische und Lateinische Lehnworter im Talmud, 
Midrasch und Targum, so 1 am told,! continues to be regarded by 
many Semitists as authoritative in its field.2 And indeed this is 
a work which in many ways commands respect, and this all the 
more so when it is remembered that its author undertook it at 
the very beginning of his scholarly career. It would, however, 
be rash if the non-specialist, in consulting it, were to take his 
results for final and unquestionable, while in fact a highly alert 
scepticism is called for at every point. The criticism of Krauss’s 
assertions is primarily a matter for Semitists and has in fact been 
exercised by several authorities in this field (to whom we shall 
refer in a moment). It may still be of some use to examine them 
briefly from the Greek angle, for the material presented by 
Krauss could be of considerable importance for Greek (and also 
Latin) studies. For the period of the Greek language covered by 
his sources is, lexicographically and linguistically, almost a 
blank—seeing that it extends, roughly, from the third to the 
tenth century. There is, it is true, the invaluable lexicon of 
Sophokles; this however, though often relevant, is based ex- 
clusively upon theological texts and therefore excludes the 
popular language which not rarely seems to be echoed in the 
Jewish texts. The same applies to the grand old Ducange. More- 
over, both these works are very incomplete—as every user 
knows. This shortcoming may be mended if the Dictionary of 
Patristic Greek, for which we have been waiting for fifty years, 
finally appears, a boon which of late we have been encouraged 
to hope for;3 yet even when this great undertaking should one 
day be finished, the linguistic range covered by it is bound to be 
testricted. The Talmudic material would therefore continue to 
be of interest—if, and as far as, it can be used with confidence. 

1 By Rabbi P. R. Weis, who urged me to write the present article. I 
could not have attempted it without the expert help which he has been good 
enough to give me in Talmudic matters—a field in which I am a stranger. 

2 A warning has recently been uttered by S. Baron, A Social and Religious 
History of the Jews, 111, 66. 

3 Like other students, the present writer has in the past been allowed to 


draw upon the vast material collected for the Dictionary of Patristic Greek. Inthe 
Preparation of the present article, though, this privilege has been withheld. 
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The first volume of Krauss’s Lehnwérter, the Grammatik, 
appeared in 1898, some eighteen months before the second 
which contains the lexicon and indexes.! The former met with 
the devastating criticism of S. Fraenkel in the Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, L11 (1898), 290-300. This 
authoritative and detailed analysis deserves serious attention to 
this day. Fraenkel criticizes Krauss mainly from the Semitic 
angle; he shows, for example, that Krauss often adopts mere 
faults of the Hebrew texts and bases inacceptable conclusions 
upon them; moreover he contests many of Krauss’s Hebrew- 
Greek equations involving more or less violent linguistic 
assumptions. Incidentally, Fraenkel relieves the student of 
classics of several of Krauss’s perplexing assertions. They would 
not anyhow have accepted the alleged (§ 82) reproduction, in the 
Hebrew, of “‘digamma Aeolicum” (which Krauss reaffirms in 
u, iv), and that in words which never had a digamma, such as 
iotés, éxtixds and even Hercules; they will agree with relief that 
initial Greek /- (which was at the time disappearing) could not 
have been rendered by f-: farba/i then does not stand for &pBUAn 
(which actually has no 4- and was not used in common speech), 
nor Santer for dv@epedv (ditto), nor fabrasi for apaios.2 Of 
Fraenkel’s criticisms of individual equations they will endorse, 
for example, those of: 


Olacos (cf. 11, 586): allegedly meaning “bacchic, raving ghost”; 
but the Greek word denotes a “‘ Kultgemeinde’’. 

K&yxAn€ (11, 249): the word means “‘pebble, shingle”; not, as alleged, 
“shore” or “bank”’. 

xépon (finally withdrawn, 11, 522): alleged to mean “lock” (instead 
of “temple”’); only used in poetry. 

SPords (1, 222): Attic currency, under Rome, in the Orient! 

TTOAIs (11, 5): this form occurs only in poetry. 

odptros (11, 497): this wordis attested only in the lexicon of Hesychius; 
i.e. it was not in current use. The connotation “wooden house”, which 
Krauss ascribes to it, was according to Hesychius specifically Bithynian. 


1 The appearance of the work was preceded by two articles (apart from 
briefer notes); a longer one in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 11 (1893) (reviewed, 
favourably on the whole, by L. Blau in Rev. E#. Juiv. xxvii (1893), 294 ff). 
This I have not been able to see; its results however, as frequent references 
show, are embodied in the Lehnwérter; and Rev. Et. Juiv. xxvit (1891), 14, 


entitled (rather pompously) Les antiquités Celtiques dans le Talmud. Some of 


the (phantastic) equations there proposed likewise recur in the later work 
(duly queried by I. Loew). 
2 The identifications here listed recur, as indicated, in vol. 1. 
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The Talmud uses the supposed equivalent with reference to Roman 
buildings—which were of stone. And how about wooden houses in 
Syria and Babylonia? 

oxuviov (II, 581): alleged to mean “eyelashes” —a notion which this 
extremely rare, poetical word never bears. 

xapédpa (11, 253): not a popular word, at the time, for “torrent”’. 


On the whole, it was unfortunate that Krauss had this volume 
printed before he had finally collected and sifted the material 
which he was to present in his, vastly superior, second volume. 
He saw reason in the preface of the latter “expressly to protest” 
against the use of his grammar without controlling it by the 
more recent part; in which indeed he silently, or sometimes 
expressly, withdrew a number of the identifications presented in 
the first—though by far not all that are open to doubt. The 
deplorable effect is that the user who wishes to check the 
equations of Hebrew and Greek words presented in vol. 1, or 
also those of other scholars, or perhaps his own—will turn to 
the grammar, as a rule, in vain; for so many statements there 
(apart from what is self-evident) are based upon uncertain 
foundations that almost every “‘rule” has to be re-examined 
ab ovo. S. Fraenkel hardly went too far when ascribing to this 
volume a vain show of learning which could deceive the non- 
expert. 

The second volume met with the praise, if qualified, of the 
same stern critic.! It certainly deserved it. The amount of labour 
embodied in it is staggering. We can easily believe Fraenkel that 
Krauss’s collection of the material is fuller than those of any of 
his predecessors; moreover Krauss had made full use of their 
results (the effort to identify the Greek and Latin elements in 
this literature, about which Krauss reports in 1, xxxiv f., goes 
back at least to the seventeenth century). However, a great 
ptoportion of the proposed Greek equivalents, whether new or 
traditional, is doubtful or even definitely wrong. In assessing 
them, the reader is given most valuable help. Krauss was able to 
enlist the help of Immanuel Loew, who went over the manu- 
script and added the indispensable indexes of Greek words at 
the end. This collaboration must have called for considerable 
self-abnegation on the part of both scholars; its result was of the 
happiest.2 Loew—whose superior competence impresses even 


1 Z.D.M.G. tv (1901), 353. 


2 In parenthesi, it cannot be denied that both authors are sadly unfamiliar 
with the Greek accents. 
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the non-semitist—added critical notes, and sometimes even long 
discussions, to many entries, barely queried many mote and, 
finally, indicated his disagreement in the indexes. His criticism 
is essentially that of the Semitist (even more so than S. Fraenkel’s, 
whose objections he fully endorses); its cogency is enhanced by 
the fact that many of his queries concern equations which the 
student of Greek would see independent reasons to doubt or 
reject. My impression is (and here again I agree with S. Fraenkel) 
that every result queried by Loew should be regarded as dis- 
qualified. This would seem a disastrous conclusion, for on 
Loew’s own showing (p. 622) he disagreed with about 800 out 
of a total of 1160 identifications. In fact, matters are not quite 
as bad; firstly, Loew excluded from the count about 295 foreign 
words, i.e. transliterations; yet even though these indeed “‘ cannot 
serve as a basis for phonetic disquisitions”, they are still of 
interest and, moreover, their identification is, as a rule, un- 
problematical. And, secondly, I count in Loew’s index, not 1455 
but 2370 Greek (and 240 Latin) words. Even so, the assertion 
that at any rate one in every three of Krauss’s “‘etymologies”’ is 
wrong seems startling enough to call for some testing. Hence I 
beg to quote some instances where Loew’s objections coincide 
with reasons from the Greek side to make Krauss’s statements 
untenable. Such coincidence could not of course happen in 
every instance; Loew had his reasons as a Semitist to object to 
Krauss’s identification also of such plain and unobjectionable 
Greek words as, e.g. detds, &piOuds, Oeds, OpiauBos, Kd51E, ye1pov, 
xehovn. However, Krauss not rarely poses Greek words which 
did not, and could not, exist or at least did not have the required 
meaning. Such are: 

&Svov or fSvov (p. 597) or itov (p. 33): three non-existing words 
posed for USvov “truffle”. 

zeUyAov (p. 397—for Simlon!):! zebyAn and 3etyAa are found (the 
former mainly, the latter exclusively in poetry); zeUyAov is non-existent. 

anulwors (p. 398—for sémos!): alleged to mean “harm”. The word 
is recorded but once from Aristotle, meaning “the inflicting of a 
punishment”. The related xorragnuia (p. 525) “harm” is unattested and 
impossible. 

BaAdivov (p. 589): this word does not exist. Krauss ascribes to it, 
without any reason, the meaning “violet-coloured”. He found it in 
the imperfect first edition of a Rhodian inscription where it refers to 4 
crown. In fact it is (see Inscriptiones Graecae x11, 1, no. 867) B&AAIvOS, 


1 Cf. the laboured explanation in 1, 130. 
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derived from @aAAés, “branch”’, indicating that the crown decreed for a 
benefactor was to be of young (presumably olive-) branches. This rare 
derivation anyhow cannot be supposed to have been a live element of 
popular speech in Syria or Babylonia. 

KOPOKEPAAT) (p. 571): this word is a two-headed monster; xépa being 
the Homeric, and xepoAn the current, word for “head”. 

Kéapvos (p. 521—for £ornos!): this word is found only in Hesychius; 
if it had been usual, he would not have listed it. According to him it 
means “‘axe”. This must be correct, for it derives from a root meaning 
“to split”. Krauss, to satisfy the requirements of the Hebrew, ascribed 
to it the meaning “hammer’”’. The alternative xopUvn is no better. 

yduap (p. 341; cf. 1, 322—for malrin!): this word is attested once, 
namely in the intentionally obscure language (“griphos”) of Lyco- 
phron’s Alexandra 1134 (and thence in Hesychius, s.v.). Krauss seems 
to have mixed it up with pdpos “fool”, for he ascribes to it the 
meaning “fool” or (!) “foolery”. In fact it is a substitute for pdpos 
“blame”. To find this word in the Talmud—in a form, by the way, 
which has next to no similarity to it—is as though a coinage once 
hazarded by Euphues were supposed to figure in pidgin English. The 
reference to “Latin momar” is equally irrelevant. Some grammarian 
striving to account for the obscure letters womarsiculum in a fragment of 
Plautus boldly ascribed to the Sicu/i (the aborigines of Sicily) the word 
momar (see Festus, ed. Lindsay, p. 123). This could not affect live 
speech in the Orient. 

SAOPUZH (p. 52): this parallel form of the classical 6Aopupopan is un- 
attested; neither form could possibly have been used in late, popular 
speech. The alternatives quoted after Krauss’s suggestion are even worse. 

TrapaGeuis (p. 479): an unattested, impossible formation. 

Tropes (p. 489): ditto. 

oaAioxo (p. 394): alleged to mean “kettle”; unattested and un- 
paralleled. 

oTtd80s (p. 582): alleged to mean “spit”. Non-existent. 

ouupevov (p. 389): alleged to mean “slander”. Unattested ; impossible 
connotation. 

ouvtnprs (p. 403—for Santér!): alleged to mean “inspector”. Ditto. 

powAtatos (p. 455—[séc!]): this formation of the superlative would 
sound the doom of a first year schoolboy.! 


We find, moreover, words that had gone out of use for many 
centuries before the age of the Talmudists. Such are, e.g. 


é&pyrtns (p. 126): this word in fact does not exist. Krauss has con- 
flated épy1is and &dpynotis; both these words are confined to high poetry. 


' Mawépwors (p. 429) should at least be gavépwors. The participles Exav 
(p. 301) and giAcdoyév (p. 454), to make doubtful identifications less un- 
acceptable, are presented as a noun and an infinitive respectively. 
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Bedtos (p. 144): alleged to mean “haemorrhage” and hence (!) a 
“man suffering from hemorrhage”. As Loew ad loc. rightly urges, 
Bpdtos does not denote a patient, but “blood froma wound”. Besides, 
this word is confined to Homer. 

Kataitu€ (p. 250): Homer used this word once; no one else ever did. 
In Homer it denotes a kind of a helmet; in Krauss a “sword” (but 
in vol. 1, § 246 “casque”’). 

KTavtns (p. 526): this is one of the artificial formations once hazarded 
by Dosiades in his griphos—and never again by anybody. One may 
well be surprised to find commentarius suggested, on p. 510, as an 
alternative equivalent of the same Hebrew word. 

Ais (p. 311): this word for “lion” occurs only in Homer and his 
imitators. 

ounyupis (p. 321): if Jews did want a Greek word for “assembly”, 
why did they not use ovAAoyos or éxxAnoia? One is relieved to find 
dutyupis replaced by péyeipos “cook”; for the former word is con- 
fined to classical poetry and early Ionic prose. 

onLaAréos (p. 391): this archaic word is attested but once, namely as 
the traditional cognomen of Zeus at his cult place on Mt. Parnes in Attica. 

oTteipos (p. 89): alleged to denote David’s “light coat”. This word 
is attested but once, and that in the intentionally obscure language of 
the poet Nicander (Ther. 882), where it refers to the dried coats—of 
onions. Zeipov, suggested as an alternative, is only less rare and con- 
fined to epic poetry, meaning “‘a piece of cloth”, whether serving for 
a ship’s sail or a man’s shroud. 


The words here listed are but a selection of those to which a 
Greek student would object; they all are queried, with more or 
less emphasis, by Loew. S. Fraenkel, who subscribed to all of 
Loew’s criticisms, presented a number of his own (as well as 
some additional Greek words not traced by Krauss, including 
é&ppaPev, dpbovia, yaioov and @upwuc) ; incidentally, he too removes 
some objectionable Greek words; namely, the (non-existent) 
name P#ollion (reading Autoleon, with Noeldeke), the nouns 
““KdpuBos = KULBos” (p. 123; non-existent) and yéAaors (p. 44; 
alleged to mean “curls”—instead of “‘slackening”) and the 
adverb évoyepw (p. 49; attested once or twice in epic poetry only, 
where it means “‘one behind the other”—and not “‘in a lump”). 

If the verdict of these two outstanding Semitists needed any 
confirmation, the independent objections, on a purely Greek 
basis, to many of the results queried by them provides it. We 
may proceed on the same basis to offer a few remarks on some 
other inferences of Krauss which they left unqueried. 

An obvious slip on p. 133 is easily corrected. Here Krauss 
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accepts Loew’s view that the word wx Ag. Est. 31 (misspelled 
wi Pan. Ach. 68), referring to the celebration of the sabbath, 
represents Greek dpyia. This is a vox nihili; nor is any Jew likely 
to have applied the word “orgy” (pyia, i.e. “celebration of a 
mystery cult”) to this feast. Kohut was near the truth: he sug- 
gested depyia. The Hebrew stands, quite literally, for dpyic. 
Already the Septuagint Isa. i. 14 uses the word in the required 
sense “‘holiday”—which is not a Jewish coinage. 

An obscure word in an obscure passage of the Babylonian 
Talmud, Abodah Zara 11b, has prompted an impossible assump- 
tion.! The words wo'7p “1p Jo are followed by what is supposed 
to be their Aramaic translation “the brother of the Lord (is) an 
impostor”. Small wonder that students have striven to find the 
same meaning in the odd three Hebrew words. Of these, the 
middle one may with fair confidence be assumed to represent 
some form of Kuptos or, rather, of the vulgar xtpis; presumably the 
vocative.2 The last word may be reserved for later discussion. 
The first, transcribed sak, is said (p. 394) per transpositionem to 
render Greek xéois “brother”. By the device here applied to the 
poor two Hebrew letters, anything could be made to stand for 
anything. And even if it were admitted, the result still would be 
unacceptable. Kéois is a highly poetical and archaic word which 
nobody is likely to have used in everyday speech; and assuredly 
not in the time of the talmudists. Whether the two Hebrew 
letters stand for Latin socius, or some other (Semitic?) word, or 
whether they are corrupt, I do not presume to judge. 

Krauss’s article (p. 5o1) oworaip is an almost inextricable 
muddle, aggravated by certain problems in the underlying Greek. 
The Hebrew Aubjustos (thus, consistently, in all the relevant 
passages) had previously been equated, as Krauss reports, with 
Greek xuPiotntHs or KuBiotip. These are, both, miscreations; 
the Greek form is either kuBiotntip or, possibly, Kupiortis.3 


' Kohut, in Aruch Completum v1, 49, summarizes earlier attempts at inter- 
preting this odd passage, which can only serve to emphasize its legendary 
character. Any effort to locate it in the world of history seem (to me at 
least) illusory. In particular, I cannot but regard as phantastic the description 
of this text as a carmen saeculare and to find in it a description of the cele- 
bration, in A.D. 248, of the thousandth anniversary of the foundation of 
Rome. 


2 Krauss (vol. 1, § 89) does not convince me that the vocative can stand 
for other cases. 


3 KuBiotip is found in schol. Plat. Conviv. 1904 and in one of the manu- 
scripts of the Suda (“‘Suidas”’) sub voce. These are mere scribal errors. 
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The latter form is practically unattested,! yet it alone is markedly 
similar to the Hebrew; we may therefore, for the moment and 
for the sake of argument, assume that it did exist and had the 
meaning of the longer form which, prompted by a famous passage 
in the I/ad (Z 604), recurs occasionally in higher literature and 
with the grammarians (I cannot quote it from anything like 
popular literature). It would then denote a particular kind of 
dancer; an “‘artiste” who performs somersaults.2 This would not 
be really the same as a “juggler” (one of Krauss’s renderings); 
anyhow, this connotation does not suit the passages in which the 
Hebrew word occurs. Krauss equated kubjustos with Greek 
xuBeuTis which, according to him, means “‘dicer”, “juggler”. 
These two notions are far from being synonymous; they are, in 
fact, incommensurable: he who enjoys playing at dice (which is 
not a profession) does not, by implication, turn somersaults. 
Krauss has retained the second notion from those interpretations 
of kubjustos which he rejected and has combined it with his own 
equivalent to which it does not apply. We are thus left with the 
connotation “‘dice-player”. This does not suit the Hebrew either, 
where kubjustos occurs in combination with the word for “thief”. 
“Dicets” are not criminals. 

And yet Krauss’s equation is, I believe, correct. No other 


1 KuBtotts is not recorded from classical literature; it does occur, juxta 
Kufiotnthp, in the Etymol. Magn. 453, 23. The Delian inscription to which 
Liddell-Scott s.v. refer (apud M. Bulard, La religion...de Délos, 482—a 
vase-inscription) on inspection proves useless. Sophokles quotes xufiortts 
from Gregory Nazianzen 11, 134, a passage which I cannot trace, and from 
a writing by Sophronios (Patriarch of Jerusalem in the seventh century). The 
latter, a set of ecclesiastical laws, contains (Migne, Patro/. Gr. Lxxxvil, 
3368c) the condemnation of a priest kuBiotis Kai tépoivos. This is puzzling. 
Even habitual drunkards are not in the habit of turning somersaults. But 
the drunkard may easily also be a gambler. Had xvpioths, in the time of 
Sophronios, assumed the connotation of xuBeutis? The Hebrew word under 
discussion could tempt one towards this assumption; yet until further 
evidence appears to bear it out, a fault of transcription is more easily assumed: 
kuBiorts, in the text of Sophronios, may have replaced an original xuBeutis. 
If thus we lose a piece of evidence for the form xufioths, its existence still is 
not necessarily excluded. The longer form indeed bears the mark of anti- 
quity—the ending -\p—and it alone is old-attested. Even so, it is arguable 
that the verb xuBiotdée, from which it is derived, by turn implies the noun 
Kupiotts. This argument, though, is rendered uncertain by the obscurity of 
the etymology of this group of words. They may be related to the adverb 
KuBnoivSa (“tl KepadAijs’ KTA.; see Pausanias A/tic. p. 191 Erbse). 

2 Schol. 2 604 kufiotntijpes of pete KuPioTicEws Spxounevor; similarly schol. 
Pl. Conviv. 190A. 
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offers itself and this one, I trust, is linguistically in order; for 
both the rendering of the Greek diphthong ev by r and the 
insertion, after it, of an -s- are paralleled by several among the 
various renderings of Greek BouAeutis.! Krauss however allotted 
the wrong meaning to xuBeuti\s; which is forgivable, for he was 
here misled by the incompleteness of our Greek dictionaries. 
The metaphorical meaning of xuBeutis which the Hebrew repro- 
duces is not indicated in them. “‘Playing at dice” easily develops 
the wider meaning of “gambling”, “running a risk”; as, e.g. 
in a pregnant phrase of Plato’s Protagoras (314) echoed, e.g., by 
Epictetus (11, 9, 17). This metaphor is well known. Moreover, 
“gambling” easily leads to “cheating”; it is this further, meta- 
phorical meaning of the root in question on which our dictionaries 
are incomplete and, as far as the noun kvufeutts is concerned, 
silent. Hence it behoves us here to produce some evidence: 


(2) The verb xuBevw is “to cheat”, e.g. Epictetus 11, 19, 28 (followed 
by KAétrtoa Kai AwtroSutat (!); cf. above, p. 136). 

(b) The noun xuBela (i) is explained, in the Suda and the related 
Byzantine lexica, s.v., by tavoupyia, i.e. “cleverness”, “‘sleight”’; this 
is borne out by (ii) Ep. ad Ephes. 1v, 14 xuBeia t&v dvOpatrov, “sleight” 
(followed by travoupyia) ; the commentaries ad loc. quote (iii) Epiphanius, 
Haer. 34, 1, where the gnostic Markos is described as payxijs KuBelas 
éutreipotatos. Add (iv) Menander, fr. 416 Koerte (= 481 Kock) xuBeion 
followed by (again!) KAétrran.2 

(¢) The connotation of the adjective kuBeutixés is clear from its con- 
text in Origen, ¢. Cels. 111, 39: the evangelists had ovSév vd@ov kai 
kuBeuTikov Kal TreTrAacpEévov Kai TravoUpyov. 

(d) The noun xvPevtiis finally has the meaning in which we are 
interested: (i) Eupolis, Demoi v, 68 Page (Greek Literary Papyri, Loeb 
Libr. (1950), p. 212) & travoUpye kai kuBeuT& ov; (ii) the gnostic Herakleon 


1 See Krauss, 1, 140. In vol. 1, § 271, Krauss strove to illustrate the 
insertion of -s- by further instances. S. Fraenkel dismissed the whole 
section, and indeed the other instances there quoted (p. 141, sub (c)) are 
untenable; but the evidence for BouAeuTis with -s- inserted before the ending 
seems to me incontrovertible. It may perhaps also be supported by the 
renderings of émpeAnths (Krauss, 11, 106 and 459) in b. Menach. 85b and in 
b. Bathra 144b—or is the Greek word, rather, todeyioths? The replacement 
of the Greek ending -ns by Hebrew -os can likewise be paralleled from the 
renderings of PouvAeutis; besides, it can easily be ascribed to the trivial ex- 
change of waw for yod. For the same phenomenon in Palestinian Aramaic 
see Dalman’s Grammatik (1894), Pp. 147. 

2 It would be interesting to see if the metaphorical meaning (“‘cheat”, 
“falsehood”’) is implied in some, or all, of the many passages where xuPela 
occurs in the Talmud (Krauss, I, 50). 
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apud Origen, in Joh. p.207,7 Preuschen tous kuBeutas utrépous kai Tra&oav 
tiv Kokiov; and his contemporary, (iii) the astrologer Vettius Valens 
(p. 202, 6 Kroll): people of an erotic disposition, under certain con- 
stellations, kaxoupy&v Kal AnotpiKév tpayyctov épdo1; they become 
forgers, burglars, robbers—or kuBeutai. 


We conclude that Aubjustos stands for Greek xuBeutis conveying the 
notion “swindler”’. 


Finally an instance involving Latin. The curiosi (“‘informers’”’) of 
the later Empire (since Diocletian?) have entered the Talmud and 
Midrash, via Greek Kxoupiéo(o)o1 (not Kopiocgor) in several, more 
or less precise, transliterations (p. 519). When however we find, 
in Abba Gor] 1, 12, Poup we may suspect, rather, the Latin carsor. 
This suspicion is confirmed by the context, in which Vashti 
abuses the king who, she says, was not fit even to be her father’s 
comes stabuli, nor to run before his chariot—as a cursor. 


On considering the points here raised, or perusing Krauss’s 
book with the necessary critical attention, one may easily feel 
driven towards a completely negative attitude with regard to 
these studies. And indeed the labour and the uncertainty in- 
volved are great and the reward small. Many instances suggest 
that foreign words were liable to be transformed, or deformed, 
to such an extent and with such a lack of regularity as to make 
their recovery an unrewarding gamble. What, after all, is one to 
say when finding—to quote but one further example—one and 
the same word traced (p. 485) alternatively to trpotopy ““bust”’, 
TT@ya “corpse”, mpdeua “public notice”, émitipos “contra- 
band” (?)—or even ‘“‘glans penis”? Such extreme uncertainty 
however prevails, in the main, with words rarely attested; the 
chances of correct identification grow with increasing frequency 
and there is, after all, a fair number of completely safe identifica- 
tions. The words thus traced cannot reasonably be expected 
throughout to be of particular interest. No thrill is felt on 
finding words like, e.g., Séatpov, TraSarywyds, TroinTrs, dKeavds 
safely located in the Talmud (unless indeed the implications for the 
history of ideas are considered). The occurrence of post-classical 
wotds like é&yyapeia, Siwotpa, oUyKANTOS, Tpipicotov and of Latin 
ones like castra, familia, wimov may be mote warmly hailed. 
Krauss indeed pitched his claims and expectations much higher. 
He expected to be able to throw a new light upon the phonetic 
development of the classical languages and to add new words to 
the lexica. As to the former claim, we have already referred to 
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S. Fraenkel’s criticism; nor would Dalman! appear to have been 
wrong in urging that the vocalization of foreign words (often no 
longer understood) in printed editions or late manuscripts ought 
not to have been followed without reserve. Even so, one may 
welcome the confirmation of certain well-known linguistic de- 
velopments, such as the preference given to diminutiva (1, 235), 
the replacement of the endings -1os and -1ov by -is and -w 
(kipis, uayxoaipiv) and the considerable Latin element in later 
Greek. Of “new” words and “new” connotations, Krauss gave 
an ambitious list in 1, 202 ff. They are, alas, almost all of them 
either not new or impossible. We have already dismissed a 
number of them; as for the rest, Krauss included such trivial ones 
as, €.g., yevéoia “birthday’’ (p. 203), vuupaiov “fountain” (p. 204), 
KoopoKpatwp (p. 215) and, on the other hand, such monsters as 
é&vOpwrn (I, 194 and 201; 11, 76), &vBpidvtn (I, 201; 11, 65), yuvds 
“man” (1, 194 and 201; absent from 11, 168 and 172). Taptihpopov 
(I, 205) was admitted, following Fraenkel’s criticism, to have 
originated from the wrong vocalization (tartimar 1, 119) of tpiTn- 
udpiov (11, 271), and S. Loew exploded the evidence for 
é&yviotipos “fasting” (1, 204) and &vpoAnuyia (1, 201, 1, 65: bid. 
p. 598). One addendum lexicis however would seem to remain; 
namely éugwpa “window”’, for not only is the Hebrew evidence 
for it satisfactory, but this word occurs, unambiguously, also in 
Syriac.2 

In a more modest way, the Greek student may still learn, from 
Krauss’s material, some facts about Greek words about which his 
lexica keep silent. To quote one example. On finding, in Krauss 
1, 113 f£., the assertion that the Hebrew equivalents of d&mpayzis 
and dmpayia stand for “unsaleable” and “lack of business” re- 
spectively, he may be inclined to suppose that the transcribed 
Greek words were really &mporros and d&tpacta; for the former 
adjective is absent from his standard lexicon and the noun is not 
quoted in any relation to buying and selling. The richness of the 
Hebrew evidence, however, will make him waver as to the 
admissibility of this conjecture and he will abandon it on noting 
that the Hebrew equivalents of the related words trpayyorela and 
TpaywateuTHs ate used extremely often, and exclusively, with 
reference to commerce. He will at this point rather recall that 
in the Roman period the latter two nouns, as well as the verb 


1 Theolog. Lit. Zeitung, xxiv, col. 136. 
2 The Greek root is perhaps more likely to recur in Eugwtov “hollow” 
(see Liddell-Scott s.v.) than in as “light”. 
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TpayyaTevopat, are used with, among others, this very connotation 
and that in particular the participle of tpayuatevdpevor is a standing 
designation of “‘traders”. Thus Krauss would appear to be 
proved right. The Greek student may indeed still doubt the very 
existence of the alleged adjective &mpayris and suggest that the 
Hebrew stands, rather, for &mpayos;! for he will seek in vain for 
any evidence in support of the form posed by Krauss, yet will 
be able to point to the use of &mpayos in the translation of the 
Old Testament by Symmachus? (where it means “vain”, 
futile’), in a late papyrus (of the sixth century)3 and in the 
monk-stories of the Historia Lausiaca‘ (“inactive”’). This is but a 
small correction; the Hebrew material, here, still attests, for two 
Greek words, a connotation which so far has remained un- 
recorded. 

A mote interesting object of study is afforded by the words 
which Krauss discusses in the first “‘ Excurs” of his first volume 
(pp. 282 ff.); for these, if reliable, would throw valuable light 
upon the history of the theatre at its darkest period. However, 
here as always, the material would first have to be examined very 
carefully—and the present article has already grown too long. 
In concluding it we hardly need stress again the importance, in 
these studies, of circumspect criticism, but may add a general 
wish. It is unlikely that ingenuity and knowledge could add 
many acceptable identifications of Greek and Latin words to 
those already presented; not, that is to say, on the basis of the 
material which is at present available. The crying need is for 
critical editions of the Hebrew texts which would allow the 
student to discount their numberless corruptions, so that future 
studies could proceed from a safe basis. Krauss’s book retains 
its value as a comprehensive collection of the relevant passages. 


1 The interchange, in Hebrew loan-words, of the endings -os and -és has 
been commented upon above, p. 137, n. 1. 

2 Prov. xii. 11 and xxviii. 19; Judg. ix. 4. The last reference is also in 
Liddell-Scott, but an unsuitable meaning (= émpdyyov) is there suggested. 

3 Quoted in Preisigke’s Worterbuch s.v. The meaning, in the papyrus, is 
“unable to work”; this notion is expressed earlier, and more frequently, by 
&rpaKktos. 


4 P. 66. 12 and 80. 13 Butler (Texts and Studies v1 (1898)). 
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INTEREST TAKEN BY JEWS 
FROM GENTILES 


AN EVALUATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 
(FOURTEENTH TO SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES) 


By S. StEe1Nn, London 


Every period of history offers material for an investigation into 
the interplay between Sein and Bewusstsein, between reality and 
ideas or to put it differently between economics and faith. This 
paper will deal with one specific problem only—with the law on 
interest taken by Jews from Gentiles. The sources evaluated will 
comprise the 350 years between 1300 and 1650, and thus include 
one of the most important periods of transition in Western 
European civilization, that from the Middle Ages to the 
Renaissance. 

As an introduction to a deeper understanding of our problem 
a bird’s-eye view of its earlier development from Biblical times to 
the expulsion of the Jews from England might well be helpful.! 

The Pentateuchal commandments on usury presuppose simple 
agricultural conditions and do not go beyond general exhorta- 
tions, though they differentiate implicitly or explicitly between 
the Israelite and the alien. “Unto a foreigner thou mayest lend 
upon interest, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend upon 
interest.”2 Early halakhic Midrashim, Mishnah, Baraitha and 
Tosefta develop many laws, regulating all details of inter- Jewish 
and Jewish-Gentile loan transactions, allowing on the whole the 
taking of interest from Gentiles, and only excluding three days 
before certain of their festivals from financial operations.3 It 
was felt that moneylending at such times might help to promote 
idolatry. According to the Gemara in Makkoth one should 
refrain from interest charges altogether. The passage, however, 
standing as it does at the end of a tractate, is of homiletic rather 


! For a detailed account cf. the present writer’s “The Laws on Interest 
in the Old Testament”, Journal of Theological Studies, n.s. tv (1953), 161-70, 
and “The Development of the Jewish Law on Interest from the Biblical 
Period to the Expulsion of the Jews from England”, Historia Judaica, xvi 
(1955), 3-40. 

2 Deut. xxiii. 21, cf. also Exod. xxii. 24 and Lev. xxv. 35-8. 

3 Babha Mesi‘a, Mishnah v. 6 and ‘Abhodhah Zarah, Mishnah, 1. 
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than halakhic importance. The Gemara in Babha Mesi‘a 7ob left 
the decision open, the first opinion restricting moneylending to 
Gentiles to economic necessity, the second implying its indis- 
criminate permissibility. The motive for any restriction is not 
one of an ethical code with universal validity. The Rabbis merely 
feared that the Jews might adopt pagan practices and introduce 
interest-bearing loans amongst themselves (shema yilmadh mi- 
maasaw). Some of the Geonim reduced the permission to a 
minimum, perhaps not without some influence of the strong 
anti-usuty legislation of Islam, which was itself modelled on 
earlier Jewish traditions. In all these centuries, most professions 
were open to and practised by the Jews. From the eleventh 
century onwards, economic tendencies shift generally from 
agriculture and barter to trade, industry, guild formation and 
town building. The Jews are gradually, though not in all 
countries and though apparently not entirely against their will, 
_ excluded from active participation in the full development of the 
countries in which they lived. Notwithstanding some authorities 
who viewed the new trends with anxiety,’ moneylending to 
Gentiles on interest becomes again generally permitted for lay- 
man and scholar alike, before and on non-Jewish festivals and 
even on Jewish half-festivals. Occasionally it is even considered 
to be a special commandment, because it enables the Jew to 
exist.2, Menahem ben Solomon Meiri, who lived in Provence in 
the thirteenth century and combined great talmudic scholarship 
with considerable secular knowledge, gives the following sum- 
mary of the situation without realization of its inherent dangers 
and even with a sense of satisfaction over the achievement of an 
important function. “In our days”, he says, “nobody cares to 
refrain from business dealings with, and interest-bearing loans 
to Gentiles even on their holidays... .Not a Gaon, not a rabbi, 
not a scholar, not a pupil, not a Hasidh and not one who pre- 
tends to be a Hasidh.” Christians in his view are not idolaters. 
They belong to the nations which are included in, or embraced 
by, the paths of religion.3 


1 Cf. Sefer Hasidhim, ed. Wistinetzki (Berlin, 1891), para. 808; ed. Bologna 
(1538), p. 144. Cf. A. Cronbach, “Social Thinking in the Sepher Hasidhim”’, 
H.U.C.A. xxi (1949), 4. 

2 Cf. Rabbenu Tam as quoted in the Responsa of R. Meir of Rothenburg, ed. 
Bloch, (Budapest, 1895), p. 196. 

3 Cf. J. Katz, “Sobhlanuth dathith beshitatho shel R. Menahem ha- 
Me’iri”, Zion, xvi1t (1953), 18 f. 
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Inter- Jewish moneylending on interest, on the other hand, was 
forbidden or only possible by the use of various legal fictions. 
One may well define an attitude of this kind as a differentiation 
between one’s “brother” and the “other”,! or to use Max 
Weber’s famous formula—one between Binnen- and Aussen- 
Moral. It must be understood however that the demarcation line 
was one of faith, not one of geographical boundaries. A de- 
finition which distinguishes between “tribal brotherhood” and 
“universal otherhood” is not applicable. 

Such a distinction was not peculiar to the Biblical and Rabbinic 
law on interest. Raymond de Pennaforte, for instance, a Christian 
scholar and saint of the thirteenth century, quotes the following 
opinion: “the Jew must be loaded with such a burden of usury, 
that by the very punishment of the charges imposed upon him he 
is compelled to move quickly towards righteousness”. Though 
Pennaforte does not identify himself with this view, its main 
tendency can be traced back to the Church Father Ambrose of the 
fourth century.3 

Gersonides, on the Jewish side of the fence, who lived a little 
later than Pennaforte, has this to say: “It is a commandment to 
lend money to an alien on interest if he needs it,.. . because one 
should not benefit an idolater. ..and one should cause him such 
damage as is possible without deviating from righteousness”, i.e. 
without demanding from him exorbitant rates of interest.+ It is 
clear, from the context, that these passages refer to Gersonides’ 
non-Jewish environment. 

Such sentiments are extreme though not isolated.’ They re- 
appear throughout the Middle Ages on either side. In spite of 
the fundamental differences and subtle distinctions between the 
codes and ordinances of the great denominations, they have in 
common that their teachings are God-centred yet bound to a 
specific and exclusive form of faith and tradition. 


' Cf. B. N. Nelson, The Idea of Usury (Princeton, 1949), p. viii. 

2 Cf. T. P. McLaughlin, “The Teaching of the Canonists on Usury 
(twelfth to fourteenth centuries)”, Mediaeval Studies, 1 (1939), 92 and 137. 

3 Cf. De Tobia, Liber Unus, Migne, P. L. xrv (Paris, 1845), 779. According 
to the chronicler, the monk Rigord of Saint-Denis (+ ¢. 1209), Jewish money- 
lenders in England cited Ambrose in self-defence, cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 6. 

4 For the Hebrew text, taken from his Commentary on Deuteronomy 
xxiii. 21, and an alternative translation cf. Historia Judaica, loc. cit., pp. 31 f. 

5 Cf. the uncensored Tosaphoth on Babha Mesi‘a 7ob s.v. tashikh and the 
Arabic Commentary of Maimonides on ‘Abhodhah Zarah, Mishnah 3 and 4 
(ed. Joseph Wiener, Berlin, 1895). 
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Theoretically the Jewish legal system was relatively simple. 
The permissibility of charging interest to Gentiles was on the 
whole taken for granted. From the twelfth century onwards one 
only encounters various degrees of, and various motives for, 
approval and disapproval in face of an established Halakhah. 
There was no Jewish Civil Law and no Jewish secular power to 
challenge or to counteract the decisions of the rabbis, though the 
force of economic circumstances is certainly mirrored in the 
Responsa literature. On the whole one can only speak of a 
halakhah le-abar ha-ma‘aseh, a law that has been formulated after 
the facts had somehow established themselves. 

The position of the Mediaeval Church, on the other hand, was 
beset with considerable logical and religious difficulties. Again 
and again it stressed the universal applicability of the usury laws. 
Yet even Innocent III, who was responsible for the famous 
legislation of the fourth Lateran Council in 1215, does not pro- 
pose to take action against the Jews, unless they extort heavy and 
immoderate usury (graves immoderatasve usuras)' from a Christian. 
This implies that he too accepted de facto, if not de jure, a differ- 
entiation between Jew and Christian before the law. Moreover, 
we have no coutt decisions against Christians who took interest 
from Jews, as we have no Beth Din decisions against Jews who 
charged interest from Christians. 

In compilations of customary law the difficulty is admitted quite 
openly. Thus the Sachsenspiege/ (1225) holds that “‘by thelaw of God 
no Jew should take interest, but their station in life has ordained it 
otherwise” .2 Some thirty years later a diet of Mainz declares that 
as loans are necessary and Christians prohibited to lend on profit, 
the Jew must be allowed to fill the gap. Clement VI (about 1360), 
on hearing about a Dauphin who had expelled the Lombards from 
Dauphiné in obedience to the canons, writes to the Archbishop 
of Lyons that the Dauphin might well tolerate what the Pope 
himself tolerated, and that it was a pity to expel either Jews or 
Lombards when it was possible to make profit out of them.3 


1 Cf. S. Grayzel, The Church and the Jews in the Thirteenth Century (Phila- 
delphia, 1953), p. 306. 

2 For other German medieval Rechtsbiicher and their attitude to Jewish 
moneylenders cf. G. Kisch, Jewry Law in Medieval Germany (American 
Academy for Jewish Research, Text and Studies, vol. 11) (New York, 1949), 
(see Index under Interest). 

3 Cf. J. Parkes, The Jew in the Medieval Community (London, 1938), pp. 297; 
304 f. 
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Sometimes the passion of the spirit gave way to the demands of 
economic reality. The Jews were then allowed to take interest 
from Gentiles, and symbiosis of believers and unbelievers con- 
tinued for a while. Sometimes reality succumbed to the force of 
faith. In 1290, for instance, 16,000 Jews were expelled from this 
country to not always known destinations because they were no 
longer permitted to charge interest and had somehow ceased to 
be able to maintain themselves otherwise. The situation differs 
from country to country, from province to province and even 
from town to town. 

So does the temper of Hebrew source material between the four- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. Philosophers, Bible exegetes, 
talmudists, participants in disputations, letter-writers, chroniclers, 
and even a well-known physician of the Renaissance, have their 
say in the matter. The evaluation of their dispersed and often muti- 
lated evidence reveals an astounding development—or perhaps we 
should rather say variety—from unyielding medieval faith to the 
integration of new economic theories with the traditional pattern 
of belief, and even—in what might be termed sectarian or mat- 
ginal literature—to a breakdown of denominational barriers. 

The philosopher-exegete Joseph ibn Kaspi (1280-1340) shows 
himself acquainted with Christian arguments, as does his com- 
patriot and contemporary the above-mentioned Gersonides. Yet 
he is not dogmatic about it and tries to defend the right of the 
Jews to lend money on interest to Christians on historical and 
geographical grounds. He reasons as follows: 


When we speak of “brother”, we need not necessarily exclude the 
Edomite, especially as the Torah uses the word “thy brother” for the 
Edomite in the same chapter in Deuteronomy in which it differentiates 
between brother and alien regarding usury. It says there “thou shalt 
not despise an Edomite, because he is thy brother”. It may therefore 
be that the word “brother” is used in its wider sense, but it is more 
appropriate that, wherever it occurs in the Torah without qualification, 
it should refer to the Israelite only. The same applies to the word 
“neighbour”. Anyone else would be described as an alien. Be that as 
it may, one cannot argue against us, that we lend on interest to 
Christians in this country, because Edom’s name and memory were 
already wiped out by Nebuchadnezzar....Today only two or three 
Edomites are dispersed here and there in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Seir which is near the land of Israel. How much do our own masses 
and the others err, when they think that the inhabitants of this country 
are Edomites. Behold France was inhabited by the same peopleas today in 
the days of Nebuchadnezzar and even before him since time immemorial. 
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These arguments are not altogether new.! The identification of 
Edom with Rome and Christianity has been under discussion 
since the time of the Mishnah and the Church Fathers. Kaspi’s 
contribution lies in the inoffensive manner in which he develops 
his thesis. 

In ‘Ikkarim,2 the work of the Spanish philosopher Albo (1380- 
1440), we come across a peculiar phenomenon. For the first time 
a Christian argument originally used against the Jewish inter- 
pretation of the usury law in Deuteronomy is not taken up to be 
refuted or transformed, but to be accepted. According to the 
Church Father Ambrose3 and to many of his medieval commen- 
tators the “brother” of the Deuteronomic law on interest is not 
a Jew but “our sharer in nature, co-heir in grace, every people 
which, first, is in the Faith, then under the Roman Law”. The 
Biblical differentiation between the “brother” and the “‘alien” 
applies only to the Amalekites, Ammonites, Canaanites, the 
notorious foes of God’s people. “From him”, Ambrose says, 
“demand usury whom you rightly desire to harm, against whom 
weapons are lawfully carried... .From him exact usury whom it 
would not bea crime to kill. Where there is the right of war there 
is the right of usury.” 

Albo declares that the laws on interest do not merely apply to a 
proselyte, but also to one who is not converted to Judaism. 
““Interest is to be taken only from an idolater...who refuses to 
carry out the seven Noachite commandments.4 According to the 
philosophers5 he may have his life taken too...and if it is per- 
mitted to take his life, surely one may take his property.” Albo’s 
we’ im gufo mutar, memono kol she-ken is almost a literal translation 
of Ambrose’s bi enim ius est belli, ibi est usurae. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the summary of 
Albo’s views is a record of a disputation which he had with a 
Christian scholar. Though it was apparently not that of Tortosa 


1 Cf. Jehudah Rosenthal, “‘Ribbith min ha-Nokhri”, Ta/piyyoth, v1 (1953), 
139 f. 

2 Cf. ed. J. Husik, third Book, ch. xxv, p. 237 (Philadelphia, 1946). 

3 Cf. Nelson, op. cit., p. 3 f. There are certain affinities between Ambrose 
and Philo. These Jewish-Christian interpretations recur with some adjust- 
ments in the writings of David de’ Pomi, about whom more later. 

4 Cf. “Abhodbah Zarah 64b, and Sanhedrin 56b. 

5 Cf. Plato’s Laws, Bk x, 909, Loeb Classical Library (London, 1926), 
p. 209. I am indebted for this identification to Dr Walzer of Oxford. Ibn 
Kaspi in I. Abrahams’ Evhical Wills (Philadelphia, 1926), 1, 126, quotes the 
same statement in a slightly different form N7 1D PRY 1 1217 PODEN WN). 
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which was held in public in 1413 and in which he was one of the 
Jewish spokesmen, he had to confine himself to arguments which 
were in a way biblically and rabbinically defensible and lent them- 
selves at the same time to an appeasement of his opponent. Had 
he written something different even in Hebrew, the many learned 
and influential baptized Jews of his time might have added more 
fuel to the burning life-endangering controversies then raging.! 

How “Christian” his arguments are, can best be judged from 
a comparison with four out of five Latin translations of the 
“613 Commandments”, which were done by baptized Jews, 
Protestant and Catholic Hebraists, and which appeared in the 
sixteenth century.2 Miinster alone (1533) follows his Hebrew 
source faithfully, at any rate with reference to the law on usury. 
All others, Justinianus (1520), Riccius (1541), Genebrardus 
(1569), and Phillipus Ferdinandus Polonus (1596), make altera- 
tions or add comments to bring their translations into line with 
the earlier views of their own Church. Thus Riccius, translating 
Moses of Coucy’s version of the “613 Commandments”, adds 
a lengthy note “against the mad crowd of the Jews who do 
not consider Christians as their brothers” (Prohibition 191). 
Genebrardus’s distinctions lead back to the above-quoted 
Ambrose who echoes ancient Jewish deductions himself: “You 
must not receive} nor take interest. To an idol-worshipper you may 
lend on interest.”” Maimonides, the source from which Gene- 
brardus pretended to translate, considered Christians as idolaters,* 
and he did not say you may but you must charge them interest. 

The full implications of Albo’s statements, whether one takes 
them at their face value or not, must thus be measured against 
their theological background. Compared with the utterances of 
thirteenth- and fourteenth-century Judaism, they seem to be on 
the defensive. That the “retreat” is not altogether one-sided will 
appear later. 


1 Cf. J. F. Baer, Toledhoth ha-yehudhim bisfaradh ha-nosrith (Tel Aviv, 1945), 
Il, 412 ff. 

2 Cf. the author’s “Phillipus Ferdinandus Polonus”, Essays in Honour of 
the Very Rev. Dr J. H. Hertz (London, 1942), pp. 403 ff., 412. 

3 Cf. F. X. Funk, “Zur Geschichte des Wucherstreites”, Festschrift A. 
Schaffe (Tubingen, 1901), p. 262. 

4 Cf. Maimonides? Arabic Commentary on the third and fourth Mishnah of 
‘Abhodhah Zarah, ed. J. Wiener (Berlin, 1895). Though Maimonides 
accepted Rabh Huna’s first restriction of Babha Mesi‘a 7ob, he considered 
the Deuteronomic law as a positive commandment. Cf. his Hi/khoth Malweh 
Weloweh v and his Sefer ha-miswoth, Positive Commandments 142 and 198. 
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To understand the economic reality behind these arguments, it 
is necessary to consult those branches of contemporary Hebrew 
literature which are not at all concerned with interdenomina- 
tional disputations and theoretical controversies, but represent 
life as it was. Italian Jewish writings particularly are full of 
important references. Nobody here questions the legality of 
charging interest from Gentiles, and all apologetic tendencies in 
the evaluation of the sources fall to the ground in the face of 
overwhelming evidence. Rabbi Joseph Kolon (d. 1480), for 
instance, who came from France and held a distinguished position 
in the Italian Rabbinate during the second part of the fifteenth 
century, reports casually in his Responsum 81! that it is the habit 
of the Jews in all the provinces of France to lend money on 
interest to Gentiles. Similarly he states that to do so is the main 
occupation of the Jews in Italy and that they are hardly engaged in 
any other business.2, Abraham ben Mordecai Farissol (145 1-15 26) 
who also originated from France and spent the greater part of 
his life in Italy expresses himself in a similar manner.3 Yehiel 
Nissim of Pisa, an Italian Rabbi, banker, philosopher and 
Kabbalist (1507-74), confirms Kolon’s and Farissol’s impressions 
many decades later.* 

Occasionally we find references to the wealth moneylending 
could bestow on those who occupied themselves with it. Thus in 
1495, the house of a banker in Pola is admiringly described by an 
anonymous Venetian scholar-traveller as a royal palace lacking 
nothing.5 A little later, a disciple of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen of 
Padua (about 1482-1565), R. Elijah Kapsali of Kandia (1490- 
1555), to whom we are indebted for a History of Venice, con- 

1 Ed. Venice, 1519. 

2 Cf. his Responsa 118 and 132. 

3 Cf. his Maghen Abraham which is also called Wikkuah ha-Dath. The 
section on interest, par. 73, was first edited by S. Léwinger, Ha-Sofehb, xu 
(1928). This edition has hardly any commentary and is based on two manv- 
scripts only. It will henceforth be referred to as L. I have collated additional 
material from Hebrew MSS., British Museum, Or. 6892 (A), Add. 27, 108 (B), 
Bodleian MSS. Mich. 284 (C), 302 (D), 319 (E), 549 (F). E, one of the oldest 
MSS. of the disputation, has an additional remark on the frequency of 


Jewish moneylending in Italy at the beginning of the chapter. For further 
information on Farissol see Léwinger’s article in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
n.s. V (1939). 

4 Cf. U. Cassuto: Gli Ebrei a Firenze nell’eta del Rinascimento (Florence, 
1918), p. 429. 

5 Cf. J. D. Eisenstein: ’Osar ba-Massa‘oth (New York, 1926), p. 124b; for 
Corfa and Zante, cf. pp. 167b f.; for Famagusta on Cyprus, cf. p. 169b. 
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trasts circumstances there with murder and expulsion then takin 
place in Germany. “The Jews”’, he says, are “owners of loan-banks 
and God has blessed them with wealth, because they devote their 
time to the study of the Law, and Yeshibhoth are founded.”! He 
objects, however, to luxuries which provoke envy, and rebukes 
a rich banker for hiring one of the most expensive houses as his 
office because it became a strap of castigation for the Jews of 
Venice. That irregularities too took place is obvious; that as in 
the Middle Ages they were not committed by Jews only is 
equally clear. Early propaganda of the Franciscans was, in fact, 
not specifically directed against the Jews. Hebraei et Christiani 
usurarii are the target of Bernardino da Feltre.2 

It is known that the establishment of Jewish loan-banks was 
subject to a licence of the papal administration or of the local 
tulers or of both.3 Sometimes it was granted in conjunction with 
the leaders of the Jewish communities. The stipulations of these 
“condotta’s”’ varied from time to time and from place to place. 
Often the concession had to be bought at a high price, and it is 
significant that Kolon uses the expression pizyur mamon, the 
throwing-away of money, to indicate the difficulties connected 
with the obtaining of a licence. 

Throughout our period wilful alterations of “‘condotta’s” were 
made by the rulers, and the economic insecurity of the Jewish 
moneylender increased, however much he might profit from an 
occasional “boom”. Often his life and also that of other Jews 
in the town was endangered and massacres and expulsions took 
place. “‘ Everyone knows ”’, says Kolon, “ that it isa custom among 
the rulers to fall upon the banks” (Responsum 24). Once an 


1 Cf. N. Porges, Elie Capsali et sa Chronique de V enise, R.E. J. uxx1x (1924), 
33. For a similar statement on Germany, cf. the halakhic compilation 
Leket Yosher by the German talmudist Joseph ben Moses (fifteenth century), 
who later emigrated to Italy (ed. J. Freimann, Berlin, 1903, 1, 118 f.); see 
also Elijah Pesaro’s report on Famagusta as in n. 5, p. 148. 

2 Cf. Responsa of Kolon, 132, 192, 20. For other Responsa of Kolon which 
have a bearing on the subject of moneylending to Gentiles see especially 
numbers 15, 97, 118, 173, 187, 195, and also a typewritten thesis by H. 
Rabbinowicz on R. Joseph Kolon (London, 1947), pp. 162-7, 199-219. For 
other Responsa on the subject, cf. those of R. Meir Katzenellenbogen of 
Padua, Venice, 1553, number 41, and of Menahem ‘Azariah da Fano (1548- 
1620), Dyhernfurth, 1788, numbers 52, 83, 113. On the whole talmudic and 
medieval laws on prescriptive rights, beykath ha-yishubh and herem ha-yishubh, 
proved to be sufficient to administer justice between authorized bankers and 
newcomers who came to establish themselves in the same place as the former. 

3 Cf. H. Gratz, Geschichte der Juden (4th ed., Leipzig, no date), p. 240. 
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exorbitant loan, apparently without interest, was demanded by 
a duke, on the understanding that taxes would be reduced. After 
the money was handed over, the stipulation remained unobserved 
and there was no certainty of the loan ever being repaid (Kolon, 
Responsum 3). On another occasion, Christians were to be freed 
altogether from paying interest on their debts, and all the efforts 
of the Jews to annul the decree of the prince were in vain.! 
Ta oon ym oN ov ox) maT AREA AT Oy ReSIT 

Matters reached a climax during the propaganda of the 
Franciscans for the establishment of Christian loanbanks, the 
montes pietatis which were to work on a non-profit basis.2_ Thirty 
years ago, before they came”’, says Kolon in Responsum 192, “the 
leaders of the Jewish community could perhaps under certain 
conditions follow the lenient viewpoint of Rabbenu Tam and 
grant an application for admission to a banker who wished to 
settle in a town where there were already one or several banks. It 
would only mean that the one banker would earn less, but now 
such an attitude is no longer permissible, because at that time the 
friars did not preach regularly at all, but now”—I am translating 
from the uncensored editio princeps—‘for our sins...the friars 
(ha-doreshim) who are a strap of castigation for Israel preach 
every day to destroy us...and but for the Lord’s lovingkind- 
ness they would swallow us alive.” At the end of the Responsum 
the same idea is repeated. Only an additional moment is men- 
tioned, the yearly Lenten sermons. “The hand of the friars is 
heavy upon us, and once every year the matter reaches a point 
when both body and property are endangered.” 

So great was the havoc caused to the Jewish communities by 
these Easter orations that quite frequently clerical and worldly 
rulers dissociated themselves from the friars and drove them out 
of their cities. 

The Chroniclers tell the same tale, especially for the time of 
Paul IV (1555-9) and Pius V (1565-72). Gedaliah ibn Yahya 
(flor. c. 1560) refers to the enforced reduction in the rate of 
interest under Paul IV, and Joseph ben Joshua ha-Kohen* (1496- 


1 Cf. Responsa of Meir of Padua, numbers 39, 41, and Responsa of da Fano, 
number 82. 

2 Cf. the extensive article by P. H. Holzapfel, “‘Die Anfange der Montes 
Pietatis, 1462-1515”, Verdffentlichungen aus dem kirchenhistorischen Seminar 
Miinchen (1903), number 11. 

3 Cf. his Shalsheleth ha-Kabbalah (Amsterdam, 1697), p. 96b. 


4 Cf. his ‘Emek ha-Bakha, ed. Letteris (Vienna, 1852), pp. 130, 139. 
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1575) reports that moneylending was altogether forbidden under 
Pius V. Da Fano, near the end of the century, has still to say: 
“To-day the verse of the Bible ‘and Israel has become very poor’ 
has been fulfilled on us, and permission to lend on interest is 
like a find that comes inadvertently, something that does not 
occur at all.” (Responsum 67). 

It is against the background of such constant change between 
security and even wealth, and of the experience and fear of perse- 
cution and expulsion, that the theoretical discussion on interest 
by the three Jewish humanists Isaac Abarbanel, Abraham 
Farissol and David de’ Pomi has to be set. 

Abarbanel’s (1437-1508) view is laid down in his commentary 
on the relevant passage in Deut. xxiii. 21 and forms part of his 
elaborate exegesis of the whole book. He had completed its first 
draft whilst still in Lisbon, and it had reached the house of his 
friend, the banker Yehiel of Pisa, before he himself fled to Italy 
from Spain many years later. It is known that he revised and 
enlarged the original version before completing it in Monopoli! 
in 1496, but we cannot tell whether he added the chapter on usury in 
Italy. The Christian sages and the “masters of the land” before 
whom he expounded his theories may have been his listeners in 
Italy as well as in Portugal or Spain. The text in the usual editions is 
heavily censored. Only the separate volume Mirkebheth ha-Mishneh 
which appeared in Sabionetta in 1551 has the original version. 

In Albo’s ‘Ikkarim we suspected an adaptation to the views of 
his Christian partner. One cannot say this of Abarbanel’s un- 
censored presentation of the question. It is on the contrary quite 
clear that he could not have said all he wrote. We know inter alia 
of two other medieval disputations, that in which Yehiel of 
Paris took part in 1240, and that in which Nahmanides took part 
in 1263. I. F. Baer has proved that neither the Hebrew nor the 
Latin versions of these disputations can be considered as fully 
teliable records.2_ Both camps tried to make an impression on 
the faithful readers of their own circle. In the case of Abarbanel 
we have the Hebrew text only, but occasional attacks against 
Christians such as those in the introduction and in the first 
answer were as impossible at the end of the fifteenth century as 
they were in the middle of the thirteenth. 


' Cf. Abarbanel’s own statement in his preface to his Commentary on 
Deuteronomy. 

2 Cf. The Disputations of R. Yehiel of Paris and Nahmanides, Tarbis, u 
(1931), 173 ff. 
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At the beginning Abarbanel presents the two traditional 
explanations of the Deuteronomic Law: that of the Siffre, 
Maimonides and Gersonides, who consider the taking of interest 
from Gentiles as a commandment, and that of the Gemara and 
the majority of authorities, who interpret the Biblical law in 
terms of permissibility. 

Without committing himself to either he proceeds to answer 
the main objections of Christian scholars to the Jewish differ- 
entiation between the alien and the brother.! They maintain that 
the Torah is not concerned with the purity of heart and its per- 
fection, but only with utilitarian motives. They try to prove their 
point from the Deuteronomic law on interest. “‘ Moreover”, they 
say, “usury is against Natural Law.”2 In order to “soothe the 
ear”, Abarbanel gives four answers. 

If the elimination of the inhabitants of ancient Israel in 
Biblical times is accepted by Christian scholars as a divine com- 
mandment, why should they be against charging them interest? 
Using Albo’s3 formulation which confines the validity of the 
Deuteronomic law to the period of the conquest of Palestine in 
Biblical times, Abarbanel thus accepts for the moment Ambrose’s 
argument. 

In his second reply, he maintains that the word “xokhri” 
merely refers to a baptized Jew, ha-mithnakker lelohaw, who 
estranges himself from his God, not to a specific nation. 
Christians, for instance, are Edomites, and the Edomites are our 
brothers according to the Torah. Only from a baptized Jew 
may one therefore take interest. Again he accepts, preliminarily 
at any rate, a Christian argument, familiar to us from Ibn Kaspi, 
who refuted it. The proposed equation nokbri = meshummadb is 
based on the Mekdi/ta and the Targum on the word ben nekhar in 
Exod. xii. 43, and has nothing to do with our verse in Dewsero- 
nomy. Abarbanel himself follows Rashi’s traditional explanation 
in the Exodus passage, and it is quite clear that he felt how in- 
adequate his exegesis was from the halakhic point of view. He 
adds—only in the Sabionetta edition—that he gave this answer 
in particular in order to promote peace. 

The third answer has its roots in the Gemata Babha Mesi‘a 7ob. 


1 The following account of the theories of Abarbanel, Farissol and de’ 
Pomi is abbreviated. . 

2 Ever since the thirteenth century such objections, supported by 
Aristotle and Plato, had been raised by Christian scholars. Cf. Historia 
Judaica, loc. cit., p. 24. 3? yow So xd via wD Snnn DR. 
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La-nokhri tashikh is supposed to mean that the Jews should 
borrow from the Gentile and pay him interest, in order to avoid 
inter-Jewish loan transactions, which would involve both the 
lender and borrower in.a transgression against the obligations 
towards the idea of brotherhood between the members of the 
Covenant. Abarbanel does not mention that the Gemara itself 
refutes the argument. It is interesting that Obadiah Sforno, who 
died in 1550, has a commentary on the passage in Deuteronomy 
which is almost identical with that of Abarbanel. Such inter- 
pretation on the part of the famous savant and physician, who 
was at one time the teacher of Reuchlin, can perhaps best be 
explained by the fact that the editio princeps of his commentary 
appeared in 1567 during the reign of Pius V, the more so as the 
same scholar took it apparently for granted that Jews could also 
charge interest from Christians, as can be seen from an exchange 
of letters between him and R. Meir of Padua.! 

Only the fourth argument of Abarbanel is straightforward and 
unassailable both on philological and historical grounds. Though 
remaining within the framework of accepted Halakhah on all 
points, it represents the first known Jewish attempt at an 
economic theory which foreshadows the general development 
towards capitalism so characteristic of the sixteenth century.? 
His former experience with the administration of finance at the 
Royal Courts of Portugal and Spain made him particularly 
qualified to speak on economic matters. 

This is what he has to say: 


There is nothing unworthy about interest per se, because it is proper 
that people should make profit out of their money, wine and corn, and 
if someone wants money from someone else, why should the borrower 
not give the lender a certain amount of interest? Why should a farmer, 
for instance, who received so much wheat to sow his field, not give 
the lender 10%, if he is successful, as he usually would be? This 
is neither despicable nor contemptible. It is an ordinary business 
transaction and correct. Nobody is under obligation to give his money 


™ Cf. the Responsa of Meir of Padua, numbers 48, 49. 

2 The thirteenth century French Rabbi Me’ir ben Simon might, however, 
be considered as an early forerunner of Abarbanel. His views are expressed 
in his Mi/bemeth Miswah. The relevant part of this Parma MS. has not yet 
been published. I hope to publish it in the near future. Cf. for the time 
being H. Gross, “Meir ben Simon und seine Schrift Milchemet Mizwa”, 
M.G.W.d.J. n.s. x111 (1881), 295 ff., and S. Grayzel, op. cit., pp. 46 £. The 
thirteenth century in this as in many other respects appears as a renaissance 
before the Renaissance. 
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away to somebody else, unless it be for the sake of charity. Equally, 
one cannot be compelled to lend one’s money free of interest, unless for 
the sake of charity. God considered the matter of interest-free loans 
to be on the same level as the year of release. Both are applicable only 
vis-a-vis the brother, i.e. the co-religionist, to whom we owe special 
kindness and consideration. The case is different with the laws on theft, 
robbery, murder and adultery, which are of universal validity. Hence 
these latter commandments are categorical, with no award attached to 
them, whereas the laws on interest from a brother and the regulations 
about the release year carry additional divine promises with them, 
“so that the Lord thy God may bless thee”. 


It does not mar the forcefulness of Abarbanel’s presentation, that 
the second part of his fourth argument is borrowed without 
acknowledgement from Kimhi, Nahmanides and Bahya ben Asher. 

Abarbanel sums up with a reiterated assurance to his Jewish 
readers that what he said was only meant to promote peace. 
What a Jew should really believe is laid down in the traditions 
of the sages. He thus returns as it were from his mission as a 
Foreign to that of a Home Secretary. 

Already before he had completed his Mirkebheth ha-Mishneh in 
Monopoli in 1496, a disputation had started in Ferrara at the 
famous Court of Ercole d’Este I. Those present were the Duke, 
his wife, his brothers, a certain Bartolomeo Gogo,! a number of 
unnamed scholars, the Dominican Ludovico de Valenza,? the 
Friar Minor Hieronymus Malvitius Ferrariensis3 and, according 
to Lowinger, the Cardinal of Trani. On the Jewish side there 


1 This Gogo was employed as a notaio della fattoria of Ercole I. Cf. 
G. Bertoni, La Biblioteca Estense e la Coltura Ferrarese ai tempi del Duca 
Ercole I, p. 163. It is suggested by Bertoni that he may be identical with the 
poet Bartolomeo Gogio who also lived at Ferrara at this time. For un- 
published work of Gogo, cf. G. Antonelli, Indice dei Manoscritti della Civica 
Biblioteca di Ferrara (Ferrara, 1884), p. 208. 

2 He is mentioned among the littérateurs of the Court together with 
other theologians, philosophers and mathematicians by Bertoni, op. cit., 
p- 116. For some more biographical details, cf. Quetif-Echard, Scriptores 
Ordinis Praedicatorum, 1 (Paris, 1719-21), 882 ff., and Antonelli, op. cit., p. 228. 

3 He was iuris utriusque professor at Ferrara, cf. Antonelli, op. cit., p. 193. 

4 In Léwinger’s edition of our text, op. cit., p. 286, the name is given as 
NW }103n, in MS. Oxford Mich. 302 as 3H. MS. Or. 6892 of the British 
Museum has ‘28790. Margoliouth in his Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, part 3 (London, 1899-1915), p. 470 refers to a priest of 
12" as mentioned in chapter 74 of MS. Add. 27108. The cardinal referred to 
may be the Cardinal of Trani who is mentioned as an occasional visitor in 
Ferrara on a festive occasion in 1497 by L. A. Muratori, Rerum Italicarum 
Scriptores (Milan, 1738), p. 3504. 
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was apparently only the humanist, hazzan and scribe, Abraham 
ben Mordecai Farissol. Apart from other works! he compiled 
the Hebrew record of the proceedings to which he still made 
additions at the beginning of the sixteenth century. The intro- 
duction to chapter 73 summarizes the familiar Christian opinions 
on Jewish moneylending and emphasizes the urgency of the 
defence, because “the preaching friars bring up the problem of 
interest day by day to smite Israel with the rod of their mouth”. 

As the last argument of Abarbanel some of the seven “‘answers”’ 
of Farissol represent a definite opposition to medieval economic 
concepts. His formulations are very early, even if set against the 
general background of his time, though they might well be 
traced back to some views of progressive Civil lawyers or to 
those of “heretics”. In contrast to the view of the Canonists 
who, following Aristotle, considered money as barren metal,? a 
distinction is now drawn between primitive and advanced 
society. Or in his own words: 


After society had expanded} and people began to be distinguished 
from one another by their views...and after each, according to his 
station in life, reached out to collect for himself the good things on 
earth, there followed necessarily+ a new Nature and another Order.5 
The custom of giving to another person something for nothing ceased, 
unless that person was poor. Thus the law has developed to pay rent 
for houses, to pay one’s workmen and to make loans... . All comes for 
a price....Sometimes credit is of even greater value than the lending of 
an animal or a house. Hence...it is appropriate to give some com- 
pensation to the owner of capital. A proof for this argument is that 


' He wrote commentaries on various parts of the Bible, and on the Pirke 
Abboth, and a geographical work "Iggereth ’Orhoth ‘Olam, important for its 
time, and printed in Venice in 1586. In addition he copied manuscripts on 
halakhic and philosophical matters which are dispersed in many of the great 
European libraries. 

2 The inter-denominational similarity of the medieval outlook is strikingly 
illustrated by Gersonides’ definition of money nivb mwy> ADIN TD ys 
Imoxsyo (cf. his commentary on Leviticus xxv. 36-7 (Venice, 1547). 

3 Thus according to MSS. A, B, C, E, F (n35n3). D and L read na5n. 

4 aYnn3) yw) according to all MSS. except L. 

5 The Swiss reformer Zwingli (1484-1531) holds similar views. Once 
private property has been established it becomes theft to withhold payment 
of interest-charges or rent (quoted by Nelson, op. cit., p. 66). Farissol, 
however, does not say that the same considerations apply to inter-Jewish 
transactions. It may be pointed out that even in medicine it was felt necessary 
by eminent physicians of the Renaissance to justify their departure from 
“orthodox” practices by references to the change of Nature. 
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even the Canonists—the ba‘ale ha-dathoth—have agreed that one may 
pay up to 5% for the lending of money. For the rent of houses the 
rate is up to 8%, and they do not call it interest at all, because the 
beneficiaries! derive a great advantage from it. Dowries too could be 
invested on interest up to 10%. 


Farissol is obviously referring to the Montes Pietatis? which were 
forced to charge a small amount for the maintenance of their 
administration. He also had in mind the regulation of Martin V 
who in 1425 allowed rent charges for houses after people had 
refused to pay on the ground that they fall under the category of 
usury. As to dowries Innocent III permitted as early as in 1206 
that they could be passed on to some merchant so that an income 
might be derived by way of honest gain.3 

The sharp eye of Farissol detected the internal economic ad- 
justments of the Catholic Church which took place before the 
Reformation, and particularly before Calvin broke with the 
traditional interpretation of the Deuteronomic Law. How well 
Farissol was acquainted with the economic theories of the 
Canonists can be seen from his references to Aristotle’s Ethics 
and Politics, both of which contain passages on usury.* The use of 
the term hanhaghath ha-battim for economics also betrays acquaint- 
ance with those branches of Hebrew literature which, through 
Arabic translations, lead back to the main sources of Classical 
antiquity.5 

The next four answers are typically medieval, and merely 
enlarged repetitions of earlier views: the unchangeability and 
perfection of the Mosaic Law, the binding force of rabbinic 
regulations, the true meaning of the word “sokbri”, and a 
thorough historico-geographical refutation of the equation 
Edomite = Christian. The last argument on the rate of interest is 
again a valuable contribution to the practical and theoretical 
problems involved, even if one can easily think of objections, 
which Farissol conceals, and which are likely to have been raised 


tL reads o'n35; all MSS. I consulted read ox. L might refer to the 
rent with which the land of the clergy was charged. 

2 Cf. inter alia R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism (London, 
1938), p. 64. 

3 Cf. W. J. Ashley, Ax Introduction to English Economic History and Theory, 
I, part 2 (London, 1893), 409 ff., 419. 

4 In Bks. 1 and rv respectively. MSS. C and F read wow) xpdyp 16p3 
(Politics). The others ny103 (E¢hics). 

5 Cf. M. Steinschneider, Die hebraischen Ubersetzungen des Mittelalters 
(Berlin, 1893), p. 209. 
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during the discussion, if not by the princes, at least by their 
clerical advisers. 

“One need not ponder”, he says, “over the rate charged 
because it is agreed upon by the communities who require money 
from the Jews. It fluctuates according to the difference in locality 
and customs and the easy availability or scarcity of silver and gold 
in a particular place, to the demand for it, and the benefit one 
may derive from it. The Pope! himself gives permission to the 
rulers of the State to allow the Jews to charge interest, whether 
the accepted rate be high or low. Moreover, the Jews pay taxes 
and levies for their ‘condotta’s’, first to the Pope in every place 
under his jurisdiction, and then annually to the secular rulers of 
the other States. The urban communities who pay interest derive 
great benefit from the Jewish taxes for the betterment of their 
cities. If people in need of money do not find Jews or other 
moneylenders they will lose more than by paying interest, 
because they will either buy what they need from someone else 
on credit and at a high price, or they will bring along garments 
or precious possessions in exchange... . This is well known to the 
merchants of the Gentiles who have an understanding of the 
times. They sell their ware on credit at certain seasons (when 
prices are high), and do twice as much damage as the fixed rate 
of interest known to be charged by the Jews. This rate is low, 
quite apart from its being based on mutual agreement.” 

Farissol concludes that the Jew may unquestionably take 
interest, yet blessing will be bestowed upon him who keeps away 
from a bad reputation and chooses the good, i.e., decent work 
and respectable business (mmx 17 ninnon). The text is again not 
a verbatim record. Farissol himself admits that he refers to the 
opinions of the Christian disputants only briefly, whereas he 
reports his own answers at length. Yet his version seems near the 
truth. Though he is firm, the general tone is moderate and at the 
end even conciliatory, as it would have to be in reality. One must 
not forget that even in Ferrara with her relatively steady tradition 
of friendliness towards the Jews, Ercole himself compelled Jews 
and Marranos to wear a yellow badge in 1496.2 Farissol may have 
appeared at the Court wearing the mark of shame sewn to the 
front of his dress. 

The list of persecutions and expulsions in Italy during the first 
part of the sixteenth century is long enough, but it was between 

' Alexander VI Borgia (1492-1503). 

* Cf. E. G. Gardner, Dukes and Poets in Ferrara (London, 1904), p. 324. 
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the period of Julius III and Pius V, i.e. between 1550 and 1572, 
that almost every form of Jewish spiritual and economic freedom 
was destroyed. The rules of the censor came into full force. In 
1553 all available copies of the Talmud were burnt in Rome. A 
year later an important rabbinical assembly took place in 
Ferrara.! It was presided over by R. Meir Katzenellenbogen of 
Padua. Delegates were present from Rome and all the major 
Italian cities. One of their resolutions was that every Jewish 
book to be published henceforth needed the approval of three 
rabbinic authorities. There is little doubt that these scholars did 
what they did because they feared the destruction of their entire 
literature, unless they dropped all references which might in any 
way be offensive to their Gentile neighbours. It was apparently 
in connexion with this new decision that a printing-press, headed 
by R. Joseph Ottolenghi, was set up in Riva di Trento. Between 
1558 and 1562 some twenty books were thus edited or re-edited 
under a self-imposed censorship.? 

Under Gregory XIII and Sixtus V (1572-90) a change took 
place for the better. A year after the latter had come to the 
throne, the physician David de’ Pomi3 could dedicate his Hebrew- 
Latin-Italian Talmudical Dictionary to him, whilst in 1588 he 
published his De Medico Hebraeo Enarratio Apologetica in which he 
set himself the task of putting on record the devoted services of 
distinguished Jewish doctors of the past. This book, written in 
Latin, also contains de’ Pomi’s views on moneylending to 
Gentiles and the general propositions on which he based them. 
It is remarkable from the outset—though perhaps understand- 
able, if one considers its apologetic purpose—that it reflects so 
little of the anxieties and misfortunes which he had shared with 
his people in those critical years between Julius II and Pius V. 
“Jews and Christians”, he says, “‘seem to differ little from one 
another; they worship one God, believe in the same miracles and 
observe the same laws with the exception of traditions and cere- 
monial observances which the former declare to be unchange- 


1 Cf. L. Finkelstein, Jewish Self-Government in the Middle Ages (New York, 
1924), p. 306. 

2 Cf. M. Steinschneider, Catalogus Librorum Hebraeorum in Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana (Berlin, 1931), s.v. Joseph Ottolenghi, and J. Sonne’s informative 
article, “The Expurgation of Hebrew Books, the Work of Jewish Scholars”, 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, xtv1 (December, 1942), number 12. 

3 For a summary on de’ Pomi’s life (1525-93?) and works, cf. H. Vogel- 
stein and P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, 11 (Berlin, 1896), 259 f. 
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able! Who of the Catholic Fathers preaches that God should 
not be loved with all one’s heart and all one’s soul and all 
one’s might? Who has ever denied that one should love one’s 
neighbour as oneself? And which injury by word or deed has 
ever been done to a Jew by a Christian as a Christian?? If one 
took away love from the Jewish religion, it would seem alto- 
gether abolished.” 

Such an opinion can perhaps be traced back to an utterance by 
R. Akiba in the Sifra on we’ahabhta lere‘akha kamokha (Lev. xix. 
18): Zeh kelal gadhol ba-torah, Giidemann, moreover, quotes a 
manuscript commentary on Canticles by Immanuel of Rome, the 
contemporary of Dante, in which he states that love is the great 
principle round which the whole Torah revolves.3 Crescas+ and 
Albo,’ both confronted with Christian attacks on the national 
limitations of Judaism, express similar views. Yet it should be 
pointed out that the great rabbinic authorities and codifiers refer 
the word rea in Lev. xix. 18 only to him who is a “neighbour” 
in Torah and Commandments. Christian scholars of the Renais- 
sance deliberately changed the texts of their V/or/agen, when they 
translated them into Latin.® 

To support the theory of inter-confessional brotherhood de’ 
Pomi quotes his contemporary Marquardus de Susannis. This 
Christian scholar, described in his Tractatus de Judaeis as clarissimus 
iuris utriusque doctor,’ objects to the Jews taking interest from 
Gentiles, because they are not aliens in respect to their cult but 
brothers. Christians receive the Jews mercifully in their countries 
and are therefore neighbours. 

De’ Pomi does not mention that Marquardus dedicated his 
book to Paul IV, expressing his personal satisfaction with the 
severe legislation against ‘“‘ Judaeorum licentiam labem ac pestem 
pontificiae ditionis”.8 Elsewhere Marquardus repeats the usual 


‘ One is reminded of a similar statement of the early Church Father 
Tertullian who expressed himself in the following way: Quid enim erit inter 
nos (Christianos) et illos (Judaeos) nisi differentia ista? (Adversus Praxeam, 31). 
Differentia ista refers to the belief in Christ. 

2 Enarratio... (Wenice), pp. 58 ff. For the sake of brevity the order 
of sentences in the original has been slightly changed. 

3 Cf. Giidemann, Geschichte des Erziehungswesens und der Cultur der Juden in 
Italien wabrend des Mittelalters (Vienna, 1884), p. 143. 

4 Or ’adonai, p. 51 f. 5 ‘[kkarim, p. 237. 

® Cf. the author’s “Phillipus Ferdinandus Polonus”’, Joc. cit., p. 403. 

7 Cf. the title-page of the Venice edition, 1568. 

8 Cf. introduction to the Tractatus de Judaeis. 
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restrictions imposed upon the Jews by the Church, and does not 
even dissociate himself clearly from stories about ritual murder 
and poisoning of wells, attributed to the Jews.! It is true that he 
also advocates loving the Jews propter implementum caritatis, and 
because they are the participants of our (Christian) nature, but this 
love, admitting harshness and severity, is based on the assumption 
of the absolute superiority of Christianity over Judaism. 

Seen in the framework of the history of an idea, de’ Pomi 
follows up a development which had started with Albo’s 
adaptation of the Christian interpretations of the relevant Penta- 
teuchal laws, though one would not compare the dignity and 
scholarship of the older with the verbosity and superficiality of 
the younger. 

The by now established rules of censorship could hardly be 
ignored by anybody without serious risks. Naturally, de’ Pomi 
accepts and stresses them. “ Wherever”, he says, “anything is 
found in Jewish books against the nations, it must not be adduced 
against the Christians, but against the seven nations of old.”2 He 
enforces his statement by a reference to a similar remark made 
by Rabi Sarvadeus [sic] satis excellens doctor, exponens volumen quod 
tractat de cultu externo. He apparently thinks of the second 
edition (1559) of R. Obadiah Bertinoro’s (died shortly after 1500) 
Commentary on the Mishnah ‘ Abhodhah Zarah and the introduction 
thereto. The editio princeps (1549), however, of Bertinoro’s work 
has no such observation. 

“The Christian”, de’ Pomi continues, “‘ is a descendant of Esau, 
hence he is the Jew’s brother and we must not do him evil. nor 
take interest from him.” The old equation Edomite = Christian 
is also approvingly reintroduced from a contemporary work De 
Foenore Judaeorum by the Dominican philosopher and theologian 
Sixtus Medices.3 

Only in the last part of this section does de’ Pomi leave the 
medieval arguments to return to the problems of his day: “If the 
Jews do sometimes take interest from Christians, it can either be 
maintained that they abuse the Law, or””—and here his arguments 
are almost identical with those of Farissol—“ their transactions 
represent an official agreement between the parties concerned.” 
Everything, however, that is conceded officially and freely, must 


1 Cf. Tractatus de Judaeis, pp. 80 ff. and 32b. 

2 Cf. his Enarratio..., op. cit., p. 63. 

3 Edit. Venice 1555. For some biographical details, cf. Quetif-Echard, 
Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum, i, 179. 
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be considered as arranged for the common good. The Jew does 
not, therefore, take interest from the Christian as if he were an 
alien, but he acts under the veil of some agreement. He could 
effect the same transaction with a Jew according to recent 
tabbinic authorities. De’ Pomi does not explain his reference to 
such enactments but he thinks apparently of the so-called Hetter 
‘Iska! and certain ordinances, which allowed charity money to be 
invested in interest-bearing loans. Both concessions represent 
internal developments of Jewish Law which have their parallels 
in Canon Law. 

In practice, de’ Pomi’s laboured defence came late,2 and whilst 
he was trying to achieve harmonization between the sociological 
teality of his day and the old Jewish concept of usury, a revolution 
long prepared had taken place which shook the world and changed 
its spiritual and economic face. Renaissance and Reformation 
had broken down the walls of a unifying faith, a unifying philo- 
sophy and a unifying social order. Or should we substitute the 
adjective “separating” for “unifying ”’? Subsequent events leave 
one in doubt about the true yardstick of evaluation. 

It was Calvin, however, who challenged the Deuteronomic 
differentiation between the brother and the alien on principle. 
According to him, interest is only forbidden in so far as it is 
opposed to equity and charity. Otherwise nous sommes fréres, 
voire sans aucune distinction. The enunciation of his programme 
became the decisive formula for the new spirit of capitalism and 
for everyone from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century who 
pleaded for economic freedom.3 


' One form of this, technically called sarsha, is a business arrangement 
between lender and borrower. According to its terms, the transaction 
changes its character in the course of time in the following manner. Until 
some previously fixed profit, say 100% of the capital, is accumulated, the 
borrower is regarded as an agent of the lender, i.e. he is paid for his efforts, 
has no share in the amount of interest charged and no responsibility for any 
loss incurred. After this initial period, the transaction assumes the character 
of a loan, and responsibility for any loss falls on the borrower, who hence- 
forth becomes the sole recipient of further gain. Cf. Shulban ‘Arukh, Yoreh 
De ‘ab, § 167. For another more frequent arrangement, apparently the source 
of what is technically labelled as Hester ‘Iska, cf. Yoreh De ‘ab, § 177. For 
charity money, invested in interest-bearing loans, see Yoreh De ‘ah, § 160. 

2 As usual, years of harsh legislation were followed by periods of greater 
leniency, and as early as 1586 Sixtus V had re-admitted Jewish money- 
lenders to Rome and allowed them to open fifty-five banks. Cf. S. W. Baron, 
A Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1 (New York, 1937), 178. 

3 Cf. B. N. Nelson, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. 
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In spite of its unquestionable dependence on external religious 
and economic influences, the peculiarity of the inner develop- 
ment of Judaism stands out clearly. A millennial discussion on 
the problem of interest taken by Jews from Gentiles has passed 
before our eyes. But nowhere do we find a complete break with 
traditional concepts. On close examination even de’ Pomi’s Latin 
Enarratio remains in a way within the medieval framework of its 
Jewish and non-Jewish predecessors. It has its inaccuracies and 
its distortions, unconscious or otherwise, but it still turns to 
tabbinic authorities as well as to Catholic theologians for sup- 
port and there is no open defiance of ancient modes of inter- 
pretation. In sharp contrast to the Calvinist criticism of the 
Deuteronomic law, de’ Pomi wishes to write and to be read as an 
orthodox Jew and addresses himself to orthodox Catholics, how- 
ever small the practical difference between the medieval and the 
modern theory may appear. 

There is only one utterance, written in Hebrew between 1500 
and 1620, which from its contents and even more from its con- 
text must be understood as an uncompromising change of 
attitude, though it is given under anonymous cover. The Bible, 
as with Calvin, is still considered a sacred document, but its 
interpretation is entirely untrammelled by consideration of rab- 
binic traditions and indeed opposed to them. I am referring to 
the exegesis of the Deuteronomic law on usury as given in the 
famous Ko/ Sakhal, Voice of the Fool, a book of relatively small 
size, which contains perhaps the sharpest and most concise 
arguments against the validity of talmudic authority ever 
written. Reggio, its editor,! and with him most scholars of the 
nineteenth century, attributed the work to Leone da Modena of 
Venice (1571-1648), eminent talmudist and according to his own 
testimony jack of not less than twenty-six trades, including that 
of a dancing-master, a producer of comic plays, a business agent 
and a matchmaker. Modena himself maintains that he got hold 
of the book by chance and that it was written in the year 1500 by 
a Spanish Jew of the peculiar name ’Amitai ben Yedhaya ibn 
Roz, i.e. the True Man, son of Goodness-Knows-Who, son of 
Secrecy. Modena’s refutation, called Sha’aghath ’ Aryeh, the Roar 
of the Lion, is only dealing with a few of ’Amitai’s arguments and 
hardly carries conviction. It is, however, quite possible that the 
rest of Modena’s answers are lost. Only recently an attempt has 


1 Cf. Bebinath ha-Kabbalah (Gortz, 1852), p. 56. 
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INTEREST TAKEN BY JEWS FROM GENTILES 


been made to accept his statement as true and to consider Ko/ 
Sakhal as an independent work of an anonymous Marrano author 
with strong Karaite leanings.! A decision on this question cannot 
here be our concern. But it should be pointed out that Modena’s 
version of “613 Commandments”? which appeared in 1612, 
follows Maimonides’ classification without reservation or qualifi- 
cation regarding the law on interest. Modena’s Responsa3 too 
followed traditional lines, as far as the problem of interest from 
Gentiles is concerned, and the relevant section in his Rit 
Hebraici+ betrays apologetic tendencies and the rules of the censor 
in every language in which the book appeared, i.e. in Italian, 
English and French. Moreover, all editions vary, and they all 
differ from the views expressed in the anonymous treatise Ko/ 
Sakhal. 
This is its text: 


The Torah did not forbid interest at all, only usury (neshekh), i.e. 
something that bites, something improper and against ethical conduct. 
The whole question is to be judged (even amongst Jews) according to 
the viewpoint of the leaders of a given place, according to business 
usage and according to time. With foodstuff, on the other hand, 
everything beyond the original cost is forbidden, because in the case 


1 Cf, Ellis Rivkin in a series of articles in J.O.R. xxxvitI—xu1 (1947-51), 
especially x1, 320. Rivkin has summarized his views on Leon da Modena 
and the Kol Sakhal in his book which appeared in Cincinnati in 1952. 

2 Cf. his Lebh ha-’ Aryeh (Venice, 1612), Positive Commandments 142, 206, 
negative 203. 

3 They will soon be edited from a British Museum MS. by Dr S. Simon- 
sohn. 

4 Cf. the editio princeps (Paris, 1637) (in Italian), p. 44, the English edition 
(London, 1650), p. 5, the French edition (Paris, 1681), p. 65. Another 
Italian edition was printed in Venice in 1714 con licenza de’ Superiori. The 
text of the editio princeps is not without importance for the modern pre- 
sentation of the problem. Its translation runs as follows: “It is true that 
through the misery to which long captivity has reduced the Jews, and 
through the laws which prevent them almost everywhere from owning 
land, from many other trading activities and from respectable and useful 
professions, they have become abased in spirit and they have degenerated 
from the [ancient] Jewish uprightness. For the same reason the Jews openly 
allowed the taking of interest [from Gentiles] as it is said ‘unto a foreigner 
thou mayest lend upon interest, but unto thy brother thou shalt not lend 
upon interest’. Now ‘foreigner’ in this passage can only refer to the seven 
nations of old, the Hittites, the Amorites, etc. which God even commanded 
to kill. [Yet the Jews take interest from their Christian neighbours] since 
nothing is left for their maintenance and there are not many who treat them 
as brothers by nature.” 
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of money the giver and receiver may benefit from it. Foodstuff, how- 
ever, does not alter or change in such a loan transaction, but is only 
borrowed for the sake of maintaining life. A proof of this can be 
found in Scripture. In connexion with money only “biting” (neshekh) 
is forbidden, but with victuals even ordinary increase (warbith). 

But if one’s friend makes profit out of the money he borrowed, and 
such money is not returned in its original form, it is not forbidden that 
the debtor should pay an appropriate sum as interest for the loan... .It 
is better to be helped with little expense [by paying a low rate of 
interest] than having to sell things with great disadvantage and loss. 
Otherwise all social order would be destroyed. It is proper to organize 
a community in such a way as is customary amongst some of the other 
nations. 


It is no accident that such views remained in manuscript form 
until the middle of the nineteenth century. They belong to what 
might be termed “‘heretic”” Hebrew literature. In contrast to the 
wide acceptance of Calvin’s economic theories in Christian 
Europe they did not gain a foothold in Judaism before the 
nineteenth century, and were contested even then, because they 
constituted a break with the Covenant idea which was considered 
binding for Jews only. Like many suggestions of Jewish scholars 
of the Renaissance the new concept went underground, as it 
were, to be unearthed only in the period of emancipation. 

Even when the Jews were re-admitted to this country in the 
middle of the seventeenth century after they had been expelled 
as moneylenders at the end of the thirteenth, Menasseh ben 
Israel in his Humble Address to His Highness the Lord Protector of 
the Commonwealth of England did not deem it necessary to revoke 
the ancient distinction. “For”, as he puts it, “to lay out their 
money without any profit was commanded only towards their 
brethren of the same Nation of the Jews: but not to any other 
Nation.” ! 


™ Cf. B. N. Nelson, op. cit., p. 99. 
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A POEM BY MOSHEH YEHUDAH ABBAS 
(MS. 2580,5 NEUBAUER) 


By M. WALLENSTEIN, Manchester 


Mosheh Yehudah ben Meir Abbas was active in Rosetta, Egypt, 
in the seventeenth century. The Ottoman Empire, which, from 
1517, included also Egypt, absorbed the greater portion of the 
Jews who were expelled from Spain in 1492. Owing to a few 
hundred years of comparative freedom which the Jews had 
enjoyed in their new environment, they were able to establish 
many “houses of learning” and raise great talmudic scholars, 
amongst whom were numerous poets. Abbas, a descendant of an 
ancient family of poets, was both talmudic scholar? and poet. As 
poet he was of considerable stature especially in an age of decline 
in Hebrew poetry. A number of contemporary poets asked his 
guidance and submitted their works to him for examination. In 
metre and style he followed with success the pattern of the 
Jewish poets of Spain of the “Golden Era”. Many of the themes 
of his poetry, too, are those current in the Jewish poetry of Spain.3 

The poem under review is the second+ to be addressed to 
Abraham Hayyakhini, the mystic who made his name mainly 
through his agitation in connexion with the Messianic movement 
created by Shabbethai Zevi. It speaks of some grave social 
injustice perpetrated in some Jewish community sometime in the 
middle of the seventeenth century in the Ottoman Empire by 
the wealthy against the poor. We have here lines which strongly 
point to actual events, as, e.g.: 


They open their mouths against their superiors. ..and despise men 
of knowledge and understanding...and smite them...with (their) 
whip-like tongues...and forbid their wine..., throwing away (even) 


1 This consists of (a) forty-five pieces of poetry and rhymed prose 
(1b-572), forty-one of which were written by Abbas in the fashion of letters 
to contemporaries. A number of these poems were published by me in 
Melilah, 1, 111-1v; Sinai, xv, 4-6; (b) two folios (57b-58a) from a diary of 
Benjamin of Tudela (a traveller of the twelfth century). 

2 He wrote commentaries on a few tractates of the Babylonian Talmud 
as well as a great deal of Responsa. 

3 For more details about Abbas and contemporaries, see Me/i/ah, 1, 11. 

4 The first, which was written on the Eve of Passover, is a parody of 
1°9...15x found in the Haggadhah for Passover. 
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their grape-stones and their grape-skins. They treat their food as if it 
were that of the Cutheans...they divorce the women..., thus the 
fertility. ..of the womb is decreased....They deprive the orphans of 
their property and the women of all their estates... .And they. ..drink 
the blood of the oppressed... . All their strength. ..is seen when they 
set out to collect taxes. They place the wealthy man at the head of the 
people, treating the poor and the rejected as offscourings and loathsome 
things (Il. 10-25). 


The events, however, to which the above lines refer are not 
known to me.! I therefore offer the poem to the judgement of 
scholars in the hope that they may possibly suggest the historical 
background. The poem might interest scholars on other grounds 
too; it certainly contains linguistic material of some value. The 
philological notes I supply may, I hope, be of some help in bringing 
this out. aa a 

The metre is wepho-‘a-lim | mepho-‘a-lim | pé‘a-lim |, namely, a 
dls with the omission of the last syllable (known in Hebrew as 
371). 

nn TY 
Zawa ibn pain 
om ot yon Tn 
wo onmoay nx ny 
‘my pod *¥py ani Ox 132M 
ona; Sow Tp nN SNM 
om) omyaD nx IW 


1 In Melilah, 1, 11, I conjectured that the reference was to the Shabbethai 
Zevi movement. Abbas, I assumed, like many of his contemporaries, in- 
cluding rabbis and leaders of communities, might have adhered to this 
movement whose impact was strong on Jewish communities in the Ottoman 
Empire and beyond. I further assumed that Abbas complained to Hayyak- 
hini about the suffering meted out to these adherents by their opponents. 
It was, however, Professor G. Sholem who pointed out to me that this 
theory cannot be maintained on historical grounds: persecution of this kind 
could come about only after the conversion of the masses of the Shab- 
batheans in Saloniki; and this did not take place before the death of Hayyak- 
hini. It was also G. Sholem who urged me strongly to publish the poem 
in full. 

2 For the meaning, cf. oO ND'2 yO1w1 "28 (Gen. Rab. s. 26; a play on Gen. vi. 
3), the reference being here to the crooked ways in which the jotn "> have 
indulged. 3 Cf. Judg. v. 6. 

4 Le. in the shape of the letter 3 (cf. Sabb. 103 b), the base of which is not 
straight. (According to some other opinion, the word 03 in a number of 
instances in the talmudic literature refers to the Greek Gamma.) 

5 Qal infinitive. 
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nx mind 1293 ow PR 
"BD. FANT AX DYN WI yor 
ou ma mnan m3 ity 5 
pim oanawa ov sw 
Mm anwar nx pW 
onyn *ra2 any Mpa 
yom mason %53 naw? 
7mm) nymx> on> ow 
oan Ox nentp ann 
omn wip a poy Sind 
m0 ma iawn iat ‘nxt 
Soivaa on ox’ o51n IwRN 
pa ona Yy onw> dm 10 
oinp3 amnn> mp ID" 
mya) yt ona pe" 
omt> amas> ion 
DwIPA whips DN 
oip3) Pon oamnyw 
mois pw mw? pw. "wx oIDmM 
mina? amp °ONX Mw” 
swa Somie) orn 
on asin? poYwn 
‘at? oboxa? oni. 15 
aim and 455 iwip ano 
py" °AYy -w1 wa" 
msm yo2 “p YD AON” 
mo°An NXT INEM oO%D03 
op Sy wn? ays x71 
main oosin onpy 
Sando °os1 959 ow 
1 Namely, time is treacherous, for even e¢h’s and gam’s do not indicate an 
extended qualification. Cf. 3127} }nx (Yerushalmi Berakhoth ix. 14b). 
2 1, “a stringed instrument” (cf. Ps. cv. 4). 
3 Cf. Men. 29b. 4 = ANT MRK. 
5 Apparently a segholate noun of some pattern with the meaning of 
“laughter” (cf. the Arabic ey , “smile”’), 


6 “People of understanding.” 7 Cf. Gen. ili. 15. 8 See Sabb. 17b. 

9 For the gerundial use of this word, cf. Jer. xxii. 19. 

10 Instead of n32n5 (cf. Dan. i. 16), for the sake of the metre. 

11 A segholate noun of some pattern from 135, treated as 37° (cf. Gen. 
xlviii. 16). 12 Cf, B. Mezi‘a 22b. 

13 A wife’s estate of which the husband enjoys the fruit without re- 
sponsibility for loss or deterioration (see B. Bathra 139b). 
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pt po YY OX Np on 
mau xin okv> amp 127 
710M INN °_I INN pIOp oN 20 
‘oua xp pa myn wx 
mxiy> (My 32 391 
anya tnx Yo) oma Tina 
oT oT NWN YD om 
m°73 13" INAw" 
ons) ana appn 45) 
sana nx wp>> rau nya 
pow ony wR. Wey wR 
ann St paw oN °no 
n2a%n pw Avan Py 25 
mxva ol amd iw xo 
mAnMyn wx 329 Soy PR 
‘onpa ANN TIO) "AyD NIN 
Soy 3a maxon ITM ors 
ow Pi WD MID? WK 
oxm opow ta OX nana 
ony) on o2°3 15) 
mina ‘pa annan 
mop) anys) on wx 
m>bn> nowy ovr °>y 30 
Smna nan wane x 
OMmND ont OX “YN 
7pup> 29 opine on37 
on orn INS? ops 
Seynp) my 32 On > 
many amp ore pa 91 
m7) O72) ovI> > 
pro aindw> own 
°ann amny 32395 sx5 





MAW NW Pasy' 35 
“pet? anrw O2 Vo 
1 Cf. Prov. i. 21. 2 “Circle” (cf. Ta‘an. 23a). 
3 “Their capitation tax” (cf. Targ. Lam. i. 1). 
4 Cf. Hab. i. 4. 
5 “Famous men”, a play on Gen. x. 22, where it means “the Children 
of Shem”. 6 With “their crown” (cf. Aboth iv. 7). 


7 Cf. Ezek. xxvii. 17. 

8 “And their young bird” (cf. Lam. Rab. to i. 1). 

9 ,/nx, “suffer” (cf. Zeph. iii. 18). 

10 For meaning, cf. Lam. iii. 65. 11 = DMIN. 
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2 1D OMS ory 
m7. apn mT oth 
YOM Iw ond) VOR 3am 
ayo) onx’m amor 
amie tin Yx inp? oD 
anny ‘wx oy Ip? ows 
Onwna 1Y 7 INEM ONS 
ono. on ans; *avn °n 
"m> Tan oawy ox 40 
mops *Pa mxon Nn ODD 
770 yO PSs? ows 
Saxo) a oss 
osin? onwNI INT ON 
Sow aN NN. wy XT 
pa Ix> annsn na 13" 
7mopa "Nn onoN In nvoy 
OyIN) Ow OPI 
ox rm 952 aNrTIO 
pina anime? opm 45 
ona 33 minga Ox non 
prey sn cnwa orn 951 
ant97 yowa on omwn 
mavin aly? yy 72 
p72 In Wy px? 
OX "ID aya nin? im 
py 32 977) OS NII 
Jom prs Sy wan 
DIN OX NwNID PIII | 
‘nam ob pe? mw 50 
mys pwlm mp 735 
mepin netp an 
*aim NSv wD te px 
SMR IS IPI VND TRA 
“ow mx oad nasn xin 


1 Cf. Ex, xxx. 23. 2 = onary. 3 = DYN DD. 

4 = ny2, “understanding”. 5 Read 035) and cf. Cant. ii. 13. 

© Hiph‘il of paw, “to increase”, with pronominal suffix (patab under the 
second radical for the sake of the rhyme). 7 Cf. Ps. xlviii. 14. 

8 Here: “flowing oil” (see Keth. 17b). 9 Namely, Messiah. 

10 Cf. Ezek. xxxviii. 2. 11 Cf. Isa. xxxvii. 5. !2 Cf. Ps. cvii. 27. 


13 Cf. Isa. v. 30 and see Sepher ha-Shorashim le-RaDaQ, v. 1%. 
14 Aramaic for “their light”. 
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mat: mt SS InDw ADM 
miym °wp: Yarn °a nxt? 
janaa ov nx NP NX? PR 
‘m722 39 aw. wr ¢T 
antr %5 Swwa Nin Apna 35 
on tnx %5) oqpons 
Ms 3 NID2 Ot WM 
sam nym Sw m2 
OnIp oTp m mM 
om anwm anay ny 
ayaa b°unn> an i" 
OXI) WyI) MSN yp. 
oay nx any a JR 
pwn oavwo> ony 5 
ANS ovp. wT ON “TI 60 
‘ax nw ym avn jn 
Sona) OF ATA NI AVM 
Say¥pn om? ynins3 
WaND nx 133% penn 
7avaY me pens ony WRK 
saw X17 mp? mp 
‘man own Jina yan w> 
we wn pa Yan pe 
*ayos wx Sy °I IDM 
*apoa inne? ot pa 65 
onpod imsen “amMpsat 
NA A_MN I nN 
Spam 9% npis NXpwWw 
1 Cf. “and Moab shall be trodden down under him even as straw is 
trodden down” (Isa. xxv. 10). 
2 “ All their insolence is stamped with vermilion” (cf. Jer. xvii. 1). 
3 By metathesis = nvm. Cf. parable about the lame and the blind in 
the orchard (Sanhed. 91b). 
4 Aramaic for “their desire” (see Targ. Jos. vii. 21). 
5 The name of the author. 
6 “. has increased (the number) of ‘gam’”, the last syllable of each of 
the couplets of the poem being gam. 
7 A difficult line; the reference seems, however, to be to the pain which 
marred his joy. 
8 The comparison is to the silk-worm within the cocoon. 





9 = 930 73M. 
10 Lit. “with their twig” (see Qohel. Rab. on v. 8). In the MS. 033 or D3D3. , 
11 Namely, his soul is in their hand. 12 Cf. Job xxxi. 7. 


13 “ And their agony” (see Targ. on Lam. i. 20). 
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"AND TNA ON VNR 
"DINK NIN JT AD1n3 
"AX Opa Tn Aya AMIN 79 
om wnat mn 4 
0 OP AAD ent? 
7ah) Apo mnt asson 
oy pnn paw mp? ™ 70 
‘mon In wRN mya ann 
m3 nw At mot 
anr myn ana wtp an 
Oo 01> my Tina by JA"; 
‘mya *¥ain wn sm 
o°wn on 
7ya%n 
1 Cf. Lev. xxiii. 40, hence an attribute for beauty. 
2 = Inx. Cf. Ezek. xviii. 10. For the saying, cf. Gitt. 59a. 


3 See Mo‘ed Qat. 13b, where the reference is to grain split into two or 
three. Here the reference is to his desire for the utter defeat of his enemies. 


4 Aramaic for nidw. s = 53n 35. 
6 Cf. on dy many (Hull. ii. 9). 7 Abb. ody xa dad ann. 
CORRECTION 


The Editors apologize for the omission to note, on p. 82 of the 
January 1956 issue of the Journal, that H. Klein, The Code of 
Maimonides, Book Eleven, The Book of Torts, is published in England 
by Geoffrey Cumberlege, London, at the price of £2. 85. od. 
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REVIEWS 


S. Moscati, I/ Sistema Consonantico delle Lingue Semitiche. 1954. Pp. 76. 
(Pontificio Istituto Biblico, Rome. Price: Lire 600, or $1.00.) 


This work should be read with the same author’s Preistoria e storia del con- 
sonantismo ebraico antico (Atti Acc. Naz. d. Linc. 1954) as well as with some of 
J. Cantineau’s writings in this field, for together they form a valuable 
corrective to the outmoded notions still current with many Semitists. 
Moscati has here sought, and on the whole successfully, to bring Semitic 
phonetic and phonological study, at least in the limited sphere of the con- 
sonants, into conformity with contemporary linguistic thinking and with the 
results attained in related disciplines. 

The present volume is designed as an introductory course for students of 
Semitics and is divided into two main parts: (1) The proto-Semitic conson- 
antism; (2) the evolution of that system. The booklet is a further example of 
Moscati’s felicity of presentation and of his command of well-nigh the entire 
Semitic domain. 

The reviewer finds it difficult to appreciate the author’s doubts (or those 
expressed by J. Friedrich, Phén.-Pun. Gramm. p. 1) as to the inclusion of 
Ugaritic among the Canaanite languages (p. 19); see Tarbiz, xx11I (1952), 3-4, 
and xxIv (1955), 2. Consideration of the evidence presented by the modern 
South-Arabian and Ethiopian languages is of great relevance in the many 
instances where our information about phonetic features of the classical 
tongues is deficient (see A. F. L. Beeston’s important study in Trans. Phil. 
Soc., 1951). Moscati’s views on the Semitic emphatics and glottalized 
ejectives (pp. 24-6) deserve special attention and praise (cf. also the reviewer’s 
Comp. Phonology, chapter on glottalized ejectives). The sketch on p. 70 and 
the comparative list on p. 72 require alteration, for—unlike the other Semitic 
languages—the Ethiopic “emphatics” are not distinguished from their non- 
emphatic equivalents in their basis of articulation (merely in their manner); 
hence the correspondence with Arabic and other languages is purely etymo- 
logical and not phonetic. The work bristles with other stimulating obser- 
vations which cannot be discussed here: the nature of Ugaritic and South- 
Arabian s; the phonemic status of a conjectural proto-Semitic ¥; the diffusion 
and antiquity of g—against which R. RuZitka has been fighting for nearly 
fifty years (latterly in the Arch. Orientdlni, 1954), etc. 

There is much that needs further study and will require re-statement, but 
Professor Moscati should be congratulated not only on his courage in 
tackling so important a subject in terms which will commend themselves to 
modern linguists but also on his zeal and erudition. E. ULLENDORFF 


S. SrRELCYN, Pritres magiques éthiopiennes pour délier les charmes (maftabe Soray). 
(Rocynik Orientalistyczny [Polska Akademia Nauk, Komitet Orientalisty- 
czny], XVIII.) 1955. Pp. Ixxvi+ 498. (Pafistwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 
Warsaw. Price: Zl. 52.50.) 

M. Stefan Strelcyn, Professor of Semitic Studies in the University of Warsaw, 

had only recently placed us in his debt by his fine Catalogue des Manuscrits 
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REVIEWS 


Ethiopiens (Collection Griaule, vol. 1v), Paris 1954 (see my review in 
B.S.0.A.S. xvi (1955), no. 2); and now our obligation to him is further 
enhanced by this veritable encyclopaedia of magical prayers, a thorough and 
admirably competent work. There is no dearth of Ethiopian magical MSS. 
in European libraries, and even outside the great catalogued collections of the 
Vatican Library, the Bibliotheque Nationale, the British Museum, and the 
Bodleian Library, representative samples of this particular literary genre may 
be found in this country in the Cambridge University Library (catalogue in 
preparation), the John Rylands Library, Manchester (not yet catalogued), 
the Royal Library, Windsor Castle (R.S.E. x11 (1953), 71-9), and several 
smaller public and private collections. 

The importance and scope of the present work go far beyond the limited 
sphere of Ethiopian magical prayers and it includes a consideration of Eastern 
magic in general. W. H. Worrell, Sir E. A. Wallis Budge (whose study of 
Christian Abyssinian Magic in vol. 11 of his History of Ethiopia, pp. 581-600, 
is curiously omitted from Strelcyn’s bibliography), Mlle D. Lifchitz and some 
others had previously dealt with certain aspects of Ethiopian magic, but 
Strelcyn’s treatment is at once more detailed as well as more comprehensive 
in that he seeks to show the Egyptian-Coptic, Arab, and Jewish background. 
The only field from which the present work might have to be supplemented 
is that of Negro-Africa whose magical lore has undoubtedly exerted some 
influence in Ethiopia. 

The bulk of the book (pp. 1-309) is given over to the text, translation, and 
annotation of the maftahe Soray, the “untying of spells”. This is preceded by 
a most valuable introduction (pp. i-lxxvi) dealing with black and white 
magic, magical names, words, and designs as well as several other relevant 
subjects (including a description of the MS. here edited and its grammatical, 
syntactical, etc., peculiarities). The text in turn is followed by nearly 175 pages 
of indices, bibliography, etc. These indices are of immense value, for they 
list magical diseases, names, spirits, plants, animals, and all the paraphernalia 
of magical literature as well as a few words not found in the existing 
dictionaries of Ga‘ez and Amharic—altogether a treasure-house of recondite 
information. 

Considerations of space limit the reviewer to only a few observations of 
detail: The Ethiopian Church should no longer be referred to as “Coptic” 
(p. xi), which was never quite accurate and has become even less so since it 
attained autocephalous status in 1951; “monophysite” or ‘dwahdo are pre- 
ferable. Strelcyn’s remarks on ’asmat (“magical names”, pp. xxvii seqq.) are 
of particular interest to the student of the Old Testament or the Qur’an: 
knowledge of the name connotes power over the person or the thing. 
Names or words in magical nomenclature whose meaning is unknown are 
called ‘EBpaiixds Adyos or Alalat 'abrayst'.! While the magical designs (p. xxxti) 
are clearly influenced by Egyptian prototypes, the “lunette’’-characters 
(pp. xxxiii segq.), with their circles and embellishments attached to the top 
and bottom of letters, remind one mainly of similar Hebrew phenomena 
(Figs. 3-5). The relevance to the present work of pp. xl-xlvii, containing long 


1 My mode of transcription differs from that adopted by Strelcyn (cf. my 
Semitic Languages of Ethiopia, pp. xiii-xiv). 
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extracts from A. B. Ranovitch’s Marxist Analysis of Hellenism (Akademia 
Nauk S.S.S.R., Moscow-Leningrad, 1950), is not perhaps entirely clear, but 
readers will appreciate the bibliographical reference to a work which might 
otherwise have remained unknown to many. 

The text here offered (which is a panacea prayer for the release from 
spells—as distinct from prayers against specific maladies) is based on that 
of Vatican Library 128, but a few other MSS. have been used for collation 
and for the indices, notably British Museum Orient. 566.1 The only other 
MSS. of this work, or rather parts of it, known to be extant in Britain are 
the B.M. Add. 16243? and the Bodleian Library scroll Aeth. f. 10 (R).3 The 
Ethiopic text of Vatican 128 has been photographed and is here reproduced. 
Such photographic reproduction is generally preferable to setting up 
Ethiopic type because it offers greater accuracy, gives the authentic Ethiopian 
ductus, and also dispenses with proof-reading. Unfortunately, the MS. 
has been considerably. reduced in size (the original measurements are 
mm. 198 x 142, according to Grébaut-Tisserant’s Vatican catalogue), which 
has caused blurring in many cases, though quite a number of folios have 
come out well. This is the only technical blemish in a work on which 
otherwise the printers deserve to be congratulated. 

A very special feature of the MS. is a fair number of marginalia in modern 
Greek which Strelcyn, with the aid of Ato Ta’amrat Emmanuel, has been 
able to trace to a nineteenth-century Greek adventurer who spent most of 
his life in Ethiopia. On p. 29 Hebrew and Ethiopic Témdn should be 
rendered as “south”. Bibliographical notes are, perhaps, a little too French- 
centred and might, in some cases (e.g. on p. 172 apropos of the Ethiopic 
letter-names—where, incidentally, the Syriac word requires correction), have 
drawn more prominently on other publications. On p. 437 dk'm should of 
course read &ldm. In the list of abbreviations RSE should be explained as 
Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, and RSO as Rivista deg/i Studi Orientali. There 
are a few erroneous references which readers will be able to correct without 
much difficulty. 

Strelcyn has dedicated this fine work to his teacher, Marcel Cohen, who 
has not only himself done so much in the Ethiopian field, but has taken the 
Rabbinic maxim nan on NYA more seriously than most other éthio- 
pisants. By his present work Professor Strelcyn has done honour to his 
teacher. E, ULLENDORFF 


D. Mrzrowsky, Hebrew Grammar and Grammarians throughout the Ages. 1955. 
Pp. 210. (D. Dainow, 33 Hunter Street, Yeoville, Johannesburg. Price: 
£3. 35.) 

This work, which is duplicated in typescript, was accepted for the degree 

of Doctor of Literature in the University of the Witwatersrand. The author 

spent nearly the whole of his life as an elementary school teacher, and only 
during his later years did he become Lecturer in Hebrew in the University. 


1 W. Wright, Catalogue of Ethiopic MSS. in the B.M. (1877), no. CLXxI. 
2 A. Dillmann, Codices Aethiopici (London, 1847). 
3 E. Ullendorff, Catalogue of Ethiopian MSS. in the Bodleian Library (Oxford, 


1951), p. 23. 
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His book, which was published after his death, consists of twenty-three 
chapters. The origins of Hebrew grammar traceable in the Massorah and in 
talmudic and midrashic literature first receive attention. Then comes a 
survey of the work of Aaron b. Moses b. Asher, Saadia Gaon, Ibn Qoreisch, 
Menahem b. Saruk, Dunash b. Labrat, Judah b. Hayyuj, Ibn Janah, Abraham 
ibn Ezra, the Kimhis, early Christian Hebraists, Gesenius, and others. There 
are chapters on Semitic philology and archaeology, and on the study of 
Hebrew grammar in modern Palestine. The work ends with a bibliography 
and two appendices (the Hebrew text of Solomon Hanau’s apology, and the 
text of the Moabite Stone transcribed into Hebrew square characters). 

The formidable task which the author has undertaken within so brief a 
compass results, hardly surprisingly, in a sketchy treatment of the subject. 
Each chapter in fact occupies on an average less than ten pages. Much that 
the work contains can be found elsewhere. For chs. vii—xvul (pp. 41-134)— 
almost half the whole book—the author leans heavily upon H. Hirschfeld’s 
Literary History of Hebrew Grammarians and Lexicographers (1926). The work 
is not always accurate, and the views expressed are frequently antiquated 
(e.g. the Samaritan ostraca are said to belong to the tenth century B.c., and 
the Minaean inscriptions to date probably from 1400 B.c., p. 173). The 
author is less critical than he might be of the views of other scholars. An 
example is his enthusiastic adoption of the views of A. S. Yahuda on the 
influence of Egyptian on Hebrew (pp. 180 f.). He makes no mention of the 
fact that Yahuda’s views have been strongly criticized, especially by Egypto- 
logists. Some parts of the work are not without a certain interest. In ch. xxu1, 
for example, works by Palestinian scholars on Hebrew grammar are referred 
to which will probably be unfamiliar to many Hebraists in this country. 

D. WINTON THOMAS 


Z. Ben-Hayyim, Studies in the Traditions of the Hebrew Language. 1954. 
Pp. 150. (Instituto “ Arias Montano”, Madrid-Barcelona. Price: 215.) 


The first section of this work deals with the form of the pronominal suffixes 
-ka, -ha, and the afformative -#d, which are studied in the light of the evidence 
of the Greek and Latin transliterations, Palestinian and Babylonian punctuated 
manuscripts (Biblical and non-Biblical), and Samaritan. The systematic pene- 
tration of Aramaic pronunciation into the confines of Hebrew is emphasized, 
and it is suggested that the desire to preserve the traditional pronunciation 
of Hebrew from Aramaic admixture was a main stimulus in the search for 
methods of indicating vowels, and produced all the known systems of 
punctuation. In the second section the pronunciation of Hebrew according 
to the Dead Sea Scrolls is discussed, with special reference to the Samaritan 
tradition, and a date in the first centuries of the Christian era is suggested 
for them. The third section is devoted to the importance of the Samaritan 
tradition for the history of Hebrew and Aramaic, the theories of Samaritan 
grammarians and present-day pronunciation receiving particular attention. 
The pronunciation of the begadkephath letters is first treated, and then follow 
Hebrew and Aramaic texts (excerpts from Num. xxiii f., and a liturgical poem 
by Marge) transliterated according to Samaritan pronunciation. Notes are 
provided, and, in the case of the Aramaic text, a translation. The pro- 
nunciation was taken down from Samaritan priests in Nablus in 1945 and 
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checked later by Samaritans living in Tel-Aviv. The work is scholarly 
throughout and deserves the attention of all those who are interested in the 
subject. D. WINTON THOMAS 


R. K. Harrison, Teach Yourself Hebrew. 1955. Pp. 216. (English Univer- 
sities Press, London. Price: 10s. 6d.) 


This is an introduction to the basic principles of the Hebrew language for 
beginners. The twenty-four chapters follow the order observed by most 
Hebrew grammars. There are English-Hebrew and Hebrew-English vocabu- 
laries, full paradigms, and twenty-three exercises, to which a key is supplied. 
The material is arranged simply and clearly, and there is enough of it to 
justify the author’s claim that the student who has mastered the contents of 
the book will be sufficiently equipped to study the easier prose passages of 
the Old Testament. Some of the Hebrew sentences have a strange look 
about them, and misprints, and errors too, some of them serious, are not 
infrequent. Examples of the latter are O° (p. 57) for OW; TIED (p. 206) 
for mY; and IM (p. 215) for M9). It is essential that a grammar for 
beginners should be as free as possible from anything that may mislead. It 
is, therefore, much to be hoped that the necessary corrections will be made 
if the book is reprinted. The author may be encouraged to see that the cor- 
rections are made, for students in the early stages of their study of Hebrew 
will find much in his book to help them. D. WINTON THOMAS 


M. Brack (ed.), A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion. (Texts and Studies, 
new series, no. 1.) 1954. Pp. x + 458 + 4 plates. (Cambridge University 
Press. Price: 705.) 


The relevance of Palestinian Syriac to the linguistic and textual studies of 
the early Christian centuries has always presented something of a puzzle. 
The extant literature in this dialect is for the most part of late date, and is not 
markedly extensive. With a few exceptions, it appears in the liturgical 
setting of Syrian Malkite worship, agreeing in form and content with the 
pattern of Byzantine orthodoxy. Thus we find most of the passages from the 
Old and New Testaments, which form the greater part of Palestinian Syriac 
literature, embedded in service books of the Greek Orthodox pattern, and 
their text resembling closely the Orthodox sextus receptus, while the non- 
biblical material consists of translations from either known, or presumed, 
Greek originals, mostly liturgical in character. Nevertheless, it is clear that 
behind this predominantly liturgical literature, which continued in use 
among the Malkites long after Arabic had become their spoken language, 
lies a history of linguistic and, presumably, literary development. The tracing 
of this history involves, of necessity, a careful and arduous sifting of all 
available evidence. 

The appearance of a new Palestinian text is therefore of considerable 
interest and importance, and Professor Black is to be congratulated on the 
clarity with which he has presented it, together with the problems it raises, 
and the conclusions to which he is drawn. The text comprises a complete 
Malkite Horologion, or Book of Hours, for the most part a translation of a 
Horologion of the Greek Orthodox Church into Palestinian Syriac. To this 
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is appended, also in Palestinian Syriac, some 200 short hymns, which 
properly belong to the service book of the Greek Church known as the 
Parakletike. The rubrics, a long interpolation in the service of Nocturns, a 
table of dates, and the two colophons are in Karshuni. The place and date 
of the writing of the MS. are given as Jerusalem, A.p. 1187-8. 

Comparison with the modern Greek Service books brings to light a number 
of divergencies in the arrangement and content of the Malkite office. There are 
many new hymns and a number of new prayers, while those which are not new 
vary considerably from their Greek counterparts. The author regards this 
new material as having disappeared from (but not foreign to) the Greek 
tradition, and suggests that the unknown hymns in the Malkite office may be 
early or even pre-Byzantine in origin. Nevertheless he adduces evidence from 
the Horologion that the Malkites regarded themselves as distinct from the 
Byzantine Greek Church and, in particular, that they were Monothelites. 

The manuscript abounds in biblical texts. Thirty-five out of thirty-seven 
full psalms are new to the Palestinian Syriac dialect; so also, almost in their 
entirety, are the Byzantine Odes from the Old Testament, the Prayer of 
King Hezekiah (Isa. xxxviii. 9-20), and the Prayer of Manasseh from the 
Apocrypha. These biblical texts present a problem which the author clearly 
regards as placing them in a category distinct from the rest of the book. 
While they form an integral part of the Malkite Book of Hours, in which 
they correspond, with certain divergencies, to the biblical passages in the 
Greek Horologion, they contain certain elements which are not Byzantine. 
In his apparatus criticus to these texts, the author has accordingly sought to 
isolate, as far as possible, all non-Byzantine variants, and to investigate their 
source. His thesis, in brief, is that the Palestinian Syriac version of the 
Scriptures was made from a Lucianic type of Greek text, and that the trans- 
lator, or translators, had access also to an early form of the Peshitta (possibly 
a pre-Rabbulan Syriac version) which served as a guide in the making of the 
new version. This view seeks to account, both for the influence of the 
Peshitta on the Palestinian Syriac Scriptures, both here and elsewhere, and 
for those non-Byzantine variants which are unattested either in the Peshitta 
or in Greek or Latin tradition; it further suggests a channel of transmission 
for those readings which exhibit signs of Palestinian Targumic influence. 
He writes, “In view of such a possible connexion with a pre-Rabbulan 
Syriac Version, the origin of the Palestinian Syriac Scriptures must be placed 
at least prior to the sixth and probably the fifth century.” The present re- 
viewer takes this to imply that behind the biblical texts in the Palestinian 
Syriac Horologion is a continuous (as opposed to a liturgical) Palestinian 
Syriac biblical version, from which the former are primarily derived. The 
alternative would appear to be that the service book, as a whole, in spite of 
its present almost rigid Orthodox form, has a history of transmission behind 
it of some considerable antiquity. A. E. GOODMAN 


Donum Natalicium Henrico Samueli Nyberg oblatum, edendum curaverunt E. 
Gren, B. Lewin, H. Ringgren, S. Wikander. 1954. Pp. 218. (Almqvist 
and Wiksell, Uppsala. Price: Sw. Kr. 40.) 


This volume of essays was offered to the eminent Semiticand Iranian scholar Dr 
H.S. Nyberg on his sixty-fifth birthday by former students and present scholars. 
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As usually with composite volumes of this sort, only a few of the twenty- 
one articles will be of interest to any particular reader or the students of any 
special branch of learning, even though articles off their field of study may 
contain something of importance for them. So Semitic students will take 
notice of Professor Bailey’s derivation of two words with which they may 
be concerned; these are the Neo-Babylonian karbizu = gursip( p)u (and the like) 
“cuirass”’ and Babylonian zariam = Hebrew siryén (and the like) “coatof mail” 
(or leather) and also the Syriac zaind “‘arms”’. For the rest, where all is of 
the highest quality, selection is invidious, and the reviewer will be content to 
draw attention to articles which have interested him: these are Dr Kahle’s 
remarks on “‘The Ben Asher text of the Hebrew Bible”, Dr Léfgren’s “Zur 
Charakteristik des ‘vormasoretischen’ Jesaiatextes”, Professor Mowinckel’s 
“Die Griindung von Hebron”, and Professor Rowley’s trouncing of Mr 
Rowton in his “A recent theory of the Exodus”. Attention may also be drawn 
to two original texts, whichare here published for the first time, so far as the re- 
viewer knows, namely an Arabic story by Husayn al Hallaj as fixed in Moslem 
legend in the thirteenth century A.p., edited by M. L. Massignon, and a 
Turkish grant of a fief dated in a.p. 1587, edited by Dr W. Bjorkman. 

The work, which is extremely well produced, contains seventeen illus- 
trations and an excellent photograph of a portrait of Professor Nyberg and 
the names of 297 friends, colleagues and pupils, who wish to associate them- 
selves with the presentation. G. R. DRIVER 


M. Tsevat, A Study of the Language of the Biblical Psalms. (Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Monograph Series, vol. 1x.) 1955. Pp. viii + 154. (Society 
of Biblical Literature, Philadelphia. Price: $1.50, or to members, $1.00.) 


The author of this pamphlet sets himself the task of establishing what 
exactly is the diction characteristic of the Psalms (using this term in the 
widest sense to include other compositions of the same nature in the Old 
Testament, though not included in the canonical Book of Psalms) and by 
comparing it with other characteristic forms of speech to establish the date 
of Hebrew psalmody; he hopes thereby that at any rate a ¢erminus post and 
ante quem may be determined. 

He finds by comparing words in the Psalms with those in Ugaritic and 
kindred literature that the language of Hebrew psalmody has partly pre- 
served linguistic strata older than the Biblical language generally and assumes 
that many more elements of an earlier language could be demonstrated if 
matter for comparison were available. He then infers that the presence of a 
particular devotional language in the Old Testament perpetuating obliterated 
or debased forms of speech may be due to one of two causes: either a genuine 
Israelite idiom is partly preserved, representing a stage of language as old 
as, or older than, the oldest pieces in the Old Testament; or the language of 
the Biblical Psalms is a continuation of the cultural language used at 
Canaanite shrines when the Israelites entered Palestine; and, accepting both 
explanations as not necessarily inconsistent, he holds that they roughly 
indicate the same age to which the origin of this language can be traced back, 
ie. the period of the Israelite immigration. Since then there is an uninter- 
rupted tradition of psalm-idiom in Israel from the earliest times, there is also 
an uninterrupted tradition of psalm-composition and psalm-singing since 
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Israel became a nation. This conclusion is held to agree with Albright’s 
ascription of Ps. lxviii to Solomon’s reign; for, since this is a catalogue, time 
must be allowed for the composition of the items catalogued, and this will 
take the origin of Israel’s psalmody back to a period prior to David’s reign, 
possibly 200 years prior to that event. 

At the other end the author finds that a number of cultural terms and 
linguistic usages which appear in the Psalms have no place in the Chronicler’s 
work while others not occurring in the Psalms take their place there; for 
example, such words as 1 and 017 though very common in the Psalms are 
never used by the Chronicler, simply because they were dead. Contrariwise, 
certain plural forms such as n7103, odaa, niyiyn, ondyn, etc., found in 
Nehemiah’s memoirs, occur in parts generally regarded as chronistic in- 
sertions; they therefore agree with the preceding class. The conclusion is that 
the composition of the Psalms was complete when the Chronicler’s work began; 
since ex hypothesi this was somewhat before 400 B.c., as the author holds after 
Albright, the Psalter was complete by the time of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

So brief a summary does no real justice to the author’s arguments. Their 
weakness is the paucity of evidence. Literary arguments based on a very 
small group of words, sometimes less than a dozen, is very uncertain. They 
are further weakened by the fragmentary and intermittent nature of the 
literary remains utilized. For example, that 17y “emboldened, encouraged”? 
occurs only in the inscription of Zkr king of Hamath ¢. eighth century B.c. 
and in two Psalms (cxlvi 9, cxlvii 6) otherwise regarded as very late shows 
how risky linguistic comparisons may be. The dates, too, of Ps. lxviii (and 
its nature) and the Chronicler are not beyond dispute. Some arguments 
also are so trivial as to be valueless: for example, what can it prove that 
"eres occurs fourteen times in the genitive case in the Ugaritic poems and in 
Hebrew psalmody? All in all, the book leaves the impression that the 
author has made the best of a weak case and that, if he has not proved any- 
thing startlingly new, he has not upset any generally accepted conclusions. 

G. R. DRIVER 


R. Gorpts, Koheleth: The Man and His World. (Texts and Studies of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, vol. x1x.) 2nd ed. 1955-5715. 
Pp. xii + 404. (Bloch Publishing Company, New York, for the Jewish 
Theological Seminary. Price: $5.00.) 


This is a reprint of the first edition, which was published in 1951, with some 
supplementary pages, giving further notes on the text, three appendices, and 
some additional bibliography and corrigenda. These add to the value of an 
already valuable work, which offers an elaborate Introduction, a translation 
faced by the unpointed Hebrew text, followed by a full commentary which 
rests on an intimate acquaintance with the literature about this book and all 
relevant modern sources. 

Dr Gordis stoutly defends the unity of the book, and holds that the 
features which have led to theories of glossing can be accounted for by the 
theory that the author first quoted a popular maxim and then gave his 


1 The Ugaritic £dd “was stated” and Arabic gadda I “was covered with 
dwellings” IV “was angry” suggest some such meaning for this verb. 
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comment on it. Some of the alleged orthodox glosses, however, stand after 
the comment, where they are not so naturally accounted for by this theory, 
and while the reviewer is not impressed with the multiplicity of hands some- 
times found in this book, he is not quite persuaded that there have been no 
glosses correcting the daring thought of the author. 

The book is dated in the third century B.c., and Dr Gordis vigorously 
contends for the view that its original language is Hebrew. In recent years 
some scholars, including his own colleague Dr Ginsberg, have argued that 
the book was originally written in Aramaic. Strong reasons against this 
view are produced and in an appendix to this edition further reasons are 
given, including Ben Sira’s verbal dependence on the Hebrew text. That 
there are Aramaisms in the Hebrew is beyond dispute; but these are easily 
accounted for by the view that the writer used Aramaic in ordinary con- 
versation and therefore wrote in Hebrew that was tinged with Aramaisms, 
and the reviewer is here fully persuaded by Dr Gordis. 

As to the relations of the thought of Koheleth with foreign thought, 
Dr Gordis will have no suggestion that there is direct dependence on 
Egyptian or Greek thought, though he will allow some kinship with 
Egyptian thought, since Hebrew and Egyptian wisdom developed from a 
common source, and some kinship with Greek thought owing to the spread 
of Greek ideas through the Hellenistic world. In the same way he rejects the 
view of M. Dahood—published since the first edition of Dr Gordis’s book 
appeared—that a Phoenician background to the book can be posited. An 
Appendix in the second edition deals with this theory. 

In harmony with present-day tendencies there is but little emendation of 
the Hebrew text, though Dr Gordis does not defend the inviolability of the 
Massoretic text in the manner of some. He allows himself to make a few 
emendations, though more than half of these are merely vowel changes. 

The most speculative part of the book is that in which Dr Gordis tries to 
reconstruct the picture of the author. Something of his mind we may know 
from his book, of course, but it is hard to be confident that we can write his 
biography to the degree here attempted. Koheleth is held to have been an 
elderly bachelor or childless man, who in his youth grew indignant at the 
injustices around him, but who in old age viewed them more dispassionately, 
a member of upper-class society in: Jerusalem and a teacher in one of its 
academies, who here gives the reader something of his own spiritual pil- 
grimage. Part of this may well be right, and can find some justification in 
the book. 

The detailed notes on the text offered by Dr Gordis are of high value, and 
his commentary will long be used by students of this book with profit. 
Both here and in the Introduction the reader is given balanced guidance, 
and introduced to the varying views of other scholars with perfect fairness. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


A. Newer, L’Essence du Prophétisme. (Epiméthée, Essais Philosophiques.) 
1955. Pp. 360. (Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. Fr. 900.) 


Dr A. Neher, of Strasbourg, whose study of Amos is well known,! has now 


1 Amos, Contribution a l'étude du prophétisme (1950). 
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published a very original study of Old Testament prophecy. In accordance 
with the aim of the series in which it appears it is a philosophical essay rather 
than a historical account of the teachings of the prophets. Its opening 
section gives a good account of non-Israelite prophecy as the background 
for the study of the prophets of Israel. This is followed by chapters on “The 
Biblical Dialogue between God and Man” in terms of Spirit and Word, 
on the Covenant and the Law viewed as “The Dialogue in Time” and “The 
Dialogue in Society” respectively. All this is intended to give the Hebrew 
setting in thought and idea for the work of the prophets. The third section 
of the book sketches in very brief outline Hebrew prophecy from Abraham 
to the post-exilic period and then studies the thought and character of 
prophecy. Not all the prophets are given any place in this survey. Joel gets 
passing mention but once, when he is curiously placed in the seventh century 
B.C., though no evidence is offered for this dating. Jonah is ascribed to the 
eighth century along with Amos and Hosea, while Micah, Isaiah and 
Obadiah are assigned to the seventh century with Joel. 

At a number of points the reader will want to challenge the author, when, 
as in the cases noted, statements are made without any evidence being 
offered. Thus he says that after the fall of Shiloh the prophets assumed 
priestly functions. It is not clear why the disappearance of this sanctuary 
should be supposed to imply the disappearance of priests from other shrines. 
In the period of the Judges, before the destruction of Shiloh, we find Judges 
offering sacrifice (e.g. Gideon, who is described by Neher as a Judge- 
prophet), and the fact that later we sometimes find prophets offering sacrifice 
is not necessarily to be connected with the fall of Shiloh. 

Such points should not be seen out of focus, however, and these obiter 
dicta must not be used to divert attention from the stimulating and often 
penetrating study of the meaning of prophecy. Dr Neher will not have the 
view that the Spirit and the Word are to be set over against one another, 
so that while some prophets claimed to have the Spirit, the greater pre-exilic 
prophets claimed to have the Word of God. In his view both belong 
together, and with this the reviewer is in agreement. In the course of his 
study he devotes many valuable pages to some of the key words of the Old 
Testament, such as rdéabh, brit, hesed, and in no case do we have a mere 
rehash of what can be read elsewhere, but an original study. 

The inner divisions between the prophets seem to the reviewer to be 
over-simplified. “‘Nabism” is said to be essentially cultic prophecy, and 
from Amos there is said to date a rupture with “nabism”. That there were 
divisions amongst the prophets cannot be gainsaid, and that the greater 
canonical prophets were cultic prophets seems to the reviewer very im- 
probable. Yet it is insufficient to make this simple cleavage. There was 
nothing to distinguish Jeremiah from his prophetic adversary in the Temple, 
so far as ordinary people could see, and both were prophets in the same 
technical sense. That some prophets played a more defined part in the 
cultus of the shrines than others should not blind us to the fact that good 
and bad prophets, true and false, are not to be distinguished simply in this 
way. 

Many of the books on the prophets begin with the period of the founding 
of the monarchy. Dr Neher recognizes in Moses, and even in Abraham, a 
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prophetic figure. Moses is not adequately defined as a cultic prophet—and 
certainly not to be set over against Amos as of lesser stature—and it is hard 
to suppose that Abraham was a cultic prophet. Nor would Dr Neher here 
disagree. For the prophet is a prophet not because of his behaviour, but 
because of his relation to God and his mediation of the message of God to 
men. And here there were many gradations amongst the men who bore the 
name of prophet. 

While the reviewer would strike a note of caution at a number of points, 
he would emphasize that this study is of real value and importance, and that 
Dr Neher’s work is deserving of careful study. H. H. ROWLEY 


H. WHEELER Rosinson, The Cross in the Old Testament. 1955. Pp. 192. 
(S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 1os. 6d.) 


This volume gathers together three monographs of the late Professor 
Wheeler Robinson, namely, The Cross of Job (1916), The Cross of the Servant 
(1926) and The Cross of Jeremiah (1925), but in the case of the first of these, it 
is the text of the second edition (1938) which is used in this composite 
volume. The study of Job reveals fine psychological understanding and the 
ability to pick from the text of the book the particularly significant phrase or 
passage so that Job’s changing moods are clearly defined. It is probably true 
that not many scholars today would make use of the Prologue and the 
Epilogue for evidence of the point of view of the poet to whom we owe the 
substance of the book, as Wheeler Robinson does in the development of the 
theme of disinterested piety; especially would they be inclined to query the 
statement that the poet, by reproducing the vindication of Job as it is given 
in the Epilogue, accepted that vindication as necessary. 

In the second study the plea that the concept of corporate personality is 
of value in any discussion of the identity of the Servant is of continuing 
importance. In this way Wheeler Robinson can argue that while the Servant 
represents “some smaller group of higher religious quality than the mass of 
the nation”’, yet the Servant is Israel, and the concept of corporate personality 
removes any radical conflict between these two statements. 

In the third study the opening section on the literary record of the life 
and activity of Jeremiah does not fit well into this composite volume where 
it stands and seems to arrest the development of the main theme; the second 
section which is concerned with the social and religious situation in which 
the prophet had to exercise his ministry is more congeneric but even it 
seems somewhat to drag. But the portrait of Jeremiah which Wheeler 
Robinson draws with rare understanding and insight still grips the attention, 
that of the man who discerned the inwardness of sin, who himself endured 
the asperities of a hostile environment to win through to the strength of 
inward convictions and hard-wrought assurance, and who, in turn, pro- 
claimed as the only way of salvation the inner consecration of heart and will 
and the intimate fellowship between a man and his God. 

The fact that in each of the three studies Wheeler Robinson takes the 
distinctive facets of spiritual truth which he unveils, and traces their con- 
tinuing influence in the thought of later Judaism and in the New Testament, 
shows that the unity of the Bible, which is being emphasized anew today is 
something which he did not neglect. — J. MAUCHLINE 
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P. van ImscHoot, Théologie de I’ Ancien Testament. Tome 1. Dieu. (Biblio- 
théque de Théologie. Série m1. Théologie Biblique, vol. 2.) 1954. 
Pp. x + 274. (Desclée et Cie., Tournai. Price: Belgian Fr. 140.) 


It is admitted in the introduction to this scholarly and well-documented 
book that the possibility of writing a biblical theology presupposes the 
satisfactory solution of a number of historical and literary problems and of 
problems of dating and interpretation which are not yet solved. Therefore, 
the present volume is offered as “une ébauche provisoire”. But a theology 
of the Old Testament is concerned with a partial revelation, the record of 
which has come down to us in a series of documents whose dates of com- 
position cover a range of many centuries. Inevitably, therefore, account 
must be taken of different historical contexts and of stages of development. 
The contention of the author is that, in spite of the range and the diversity 
of the material with which the theologian has to deal in the Old Testament, 
he can do something more than give a history of the religious ideas of 
Israel: he can co-ordinate these ideas into a synthesis which, while making 
plain the contribution of individual authors and sometimes underlining the 
differences which separate them, nevertheless sets in relief the dominant 
ideas in such a way as to show forth the unity of the revelation given to the 
chosen people. In order to carry out this task the author adopts a plan which 
closely resembles that of Sellin and Kohler. In the present volume he deals 
with God in relation to His world and, in particular, to His chosen people 
Israel; in a succeeding volume he will deal with man, his nature, his obliga- 
tions and his sin, and with divine judgement and salvation. 

In the first chapter, after a scholarly survey of the divine names used in the 
Old Testament, the author deals with what he regards as the dominant 
ideas concerning the nature of God as revealed to Israel, “le Dieu unique”’, 
“le Dieu saint”, and “‘la spiritualité de Dieu”. With reference to the first, he 
argues for a monotheistic religion in the case of the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness, contending that the later prophets looked back to the wilderness as 
the time of religion pure and undefiled and themselves made no claim that 
they were enunciating any new demand. It seems to escape the notice of the 
author that these later prophets might idealize the wilderness period in 
Israel’s history in contrast with the syncretistic degeneracy of their own 
period without necessarily, and certainly without deliberately, implying that 
the religion of the wilderness was monotheistic: that it was monolatrous 
would have served for the contrast which they were making. The section 
that follows on the holiness of God is much more satisfying, and the author 
regards the anthropomorphisms that are to be found frequently in the 
Old Testament, not as evidence of a primitive religious consciousness, but 
“ils veulent mettre en lumiére le caractére personnel du Dieu vivant, qui se 
manifeste 4 l>homme comme le Dieu redoutable, mais aussi le Dieu acces- 
sible et compatissant”. Thereafter the author deals with the attributes of 
God, not on the assumption that these can be separated from His nature, 
but because man must think of these attributes separately, since he must 
think in terms of analogies. He deals with the metaphysical and the moral 
attributes and with the feelings of God but he has some difficulty in handling 
those passages which speak of God’s repentance or change of mind, when 
he gives so little place to man’s growing religious consciousness and to the 
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consequential use at an early stage of forms of expression which are later set 
aside as wholly inappropriate and unworthy. While the author admits that 
many of the moral attributes are little mentioned in the early documents, he 
maintains that the ideas which they represent are very old, although these 
ideas may have been greatly developed by the prophets, as in the case of 
God’s justice, which, as these prophets emphasized, was concerned, not 
simply or wholly with the maintenance of the rights of Israel in the face of 
their enemies, but with the maintenance of the rights of the poor and the 
disinherited within Israel. The second chapter of the book is concerned with 
God and the world, as Creator and as Preserver, and as providential ruler, 
and discusses the sphere and functions of angels and demons. The third 
discusses the media of God’s revelation and has a succinct but valuable 
section on Hebrew prophecy, in which the question of prophetic ecstasy is 
specifically dealt with. The final section ends with a study of the subject with 
which Eichrodt in his theology of the Old Testament begins, God and His 
people. Van Imschoot criticizes the view that the covenant relationship 
between Yahweh and His people was first set forth by Jeremiah and the D 
school, and says: “Il n’y a aucune raison de mettre en doute que dés l’époque 
de Moise, voire des patriarches, le lien unissant Israé] 4 Yahweh ait été 
congu comme une alliance, c’est-a-dire une relation mutuelle d’appartenance 
issue d’un pacte conclu dans le temps.” The word covenant, he admits, is 
seldom found before Jeremiah but the relationship which it represents was 
described in other ways (as, for instance, by the marriage bond in the book 
of Hosea), so that “le Deutéronome n’a pas introduit une doctrine nouvelle; 
il n’a fait, en somme, que populariser et systématiser celle qui existait 
auparavant”’. 

Not all the conclusions in this book will be generally accepted; many 
scholars will demand that a greater place must be given to historical and 
literary considerations than is given here. Nevertheless, this is a work of 
genuine scholarship and deserves attention. J. MAUCHLINE 


G. Vermis, Les Manuscrits du Désert de Juda. (2nd ed. 1954.) Pp. 220. 
(Desclée et Cie., Tournai. Price: Fr. 600.) 


Dr Vermés began his studies of the Qumran MSS. in Louvain and completed 
the first edition of the above-mentioned book in Paris, 1953. In the second 
edition there are some corrections and small additions, but substantially the 
text is the same as in the first edition. 

This is certainly one of the most exhaustive and instructive surveys of the 
Qumran material that have been published. 

After telling the story of how the manuscripts of the Judaean desert were 
found, including a useful list of the different texts (pp. 28-33), the author 
treats the question of the age of the Qumran manuscripts, which he thinks 
may have been written between 100 B.c. and A.D. 50, and hidden in the 
caves before A.D. 70 (pp. 36, 38). Then, describing the character of the 
Qumran community, he arrives at the conclusion that there is some re- 
semblance to the Jewish /absroth (p. 57), that the Qumran community, 
however, is even more related to the Essenes (p. 66). In this connexion 
Vermés proposes to regard the Damascus Documents as being older than the 
Qumran Manual of Discipline, because they reflect a stage where features 
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reminding us of Essenism are not yet developed. He thinks the Damascus- 
Qumran movement had a background in the battle against Hellenism between 
200 and 170 B.C., and was a parallel to the congregation of the Chasidim 
(p. 79). The Damascus Documents are supposed to reflect events from that time 
on until the end of the second century B.c. when these Documents were 
composed (pp. 80 f.). The Habakkuk Commentary is thought to be of later 
origin, the Kittim of this text being the Romans who have not yet, however, 
occupied Palestine. In this way the Commentary would reflect events of the 
second and first centuries until about 65 B.c. when the Romans came 
(pp. 83, 88 f.), and have been composed shortly before the occupation of 
Palestine in the year 63. The adversaries of the Damascus-Qumran com- 
munity are thus, according to Vermés, at the same time the Hellenistic High 
Priests and the Hasmonaeans (pp. 98, 104), especially Jonathan and Simon 
(pp. 96-100). Against them stands the Teacher of Righteousness, who 
appeared in the days of Antiochus Epiphanes (p. 79) and died in the days of 
Simon (pp. 100, 103), and his congregation claimed to represent the true 
Zadokite hierarchy (p. 100). After an attempt to follow the later history of 
the community down to the Qaraites (pp. 105-8), the author gives a survey 
of the theology of the Scrolls (pp. 109-22) where the relations with Judaism 
are rightly emphasized. Finally he presents a translation of the texts published 
up to the date of writing (pp. 125-203). The book is beautifully illustrated 
and is completed with a useful bibliography. 

The reviewer has also had the impression that the Qumran texts here 
treated reflect a rather long conflict in Judaism from the time before 
Antiochus Epiphanes until the occupation of Palestine in 63 B.c., and that 
one has not to do with individual adversaries, but with competing dynasties 
of High Priests. So far I think Dr Vermés is on the right line. His dating 
of the emigration to Damascus, however, does not seem to be so well 
founded, when he maintains that it probably took place in the days of 
Simon, between 142 and 134 B.C. (p. 103). For there is the difficulty that to 
the faithful Jews of those days Damascus was a hostile place. It is only in 
the days of the Seleucid prince Demetrius III Eucaerus (95-83), who was 
summoned by the Pharisees against Alexander Jannaeus in 88 B.c.,! that a 
retreat of pious Jews to Damascus seems to be reasonable. And although 
it is true that the Damascus Documents do not represent the same development 
of quasi-Essenism as the Manual of Discipline, but are more like Pharisaism, 
it is difficult to regard the Damascus community as older than the Qumran 
congregation because in Damascus the proselytes form a special group, while 
this does not seem yet to be the case at Qumran. In this connexion we should 
also like to mention that Dr Vermés’s translation of harabbim by “the Great 
Ones” seems to be debatable; is it not preferable to take it as “the many” 
in the sense of “the community” (a signification of which the author is 
conscious himself, according to p. 54, n. 124)? 

But if these and a few other points appear to be problematical in 
this book, its extraordinary value should by no means be denied. 

B. REICKE 


1 E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen Volkes, (1901), p. 282. 
2 B. Reicke, Handskrifterna fran Qumran (1952), pp. 46, 57. 
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A. Dupont-Sommer, The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes. New Studies 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Trans. from the French by R. D. Barnett. 1954. 
Pp. xii +196. (Vallentine, Mitchell and Company, London. Price: 
105. 6d.) 


This is an English translation of the author’s well-known Nowveaux apercus 
sur les manuscrits de la Mer Morte which appeared in 1953. Professor Dupont- 
Sommer has added a new postscript to the English edition, dated February 
1954, which brings information of some discoveries made after the French 
text was written. It should also be noted that the map and the illustrations 
seem to be more impressive in the English edition than in the French 
original, which is also true of the form of the book in general. The trans- 
lation is made with great care (though I doubt whether the expression 
“swimming pools”, p. 167, is adequate when used of the basins or cisterns 
excavated at Qumran). 

Every reader of this book must admire the excellent clarity with which 
the author describes the new textual and material finds which have to be con- 
sidered by Biblical scholars all over the world. And if there are people who 
find Dupont-Sommer a little too rash in establishing exact dates, in assuming 
foreign influences and in making everything harmonize with his specific 
views, the distinguished philologist is certainly right when he says it is 
valuable for the reader to have to do with clear theses which everybody may 
criticize, where he finds it necessary. B. REICKE 


J. B. Prrrcuarp, The Ancient Near East in Pictures relating to the Old Testa- 
ment. 1955 (date on title-page 1954). Pp. xviii + 352. (Princeton University 
Press, and Geoffrey Cumberlege, London. Price: $20 or £8.) 


The present volume has followed rapidly the Near Eastern Texts Relating to 
the Old Testament which appeared in 1950 under the editorship of Pritchard. 
Like the former volume this is meant to be used both by a wider circle of 
readers and by Old Testament scholars, and further to be of some value not 
only to those specially interested in the Old Testament, but also to those 
concerned with other parts of the Ancient Near East, such as Egypt or 
Babylon, and this two-fold aim has been realized again this time. 

The illustrations of the present volume are arranged in nine groups, 
which carry the following headings: I. Peoples and their Dress (nos. 1-66); 
II. Daily Life (nos. 67-228); III. Writing (nos. 229-89); IV. Scenes from 
History and Monuments (nos. 290-375); V. Royalties and Dignitaries 
(nos. 376-463); VI. Gods and their Emblems (nos. 464-573); VII. The 
Practice of Religion (nos. 574-671); VIII. Myth, Legend, and Ritual on 
Cylinder Seals (nos. 672-706); IX. Views and Plans of Excavations (nos. 
707-69); and these again are subdivided in such a way that, say, the largest 
group, the second, has eighteen subdivisions (Personal Adornment nos. 
67-83, Agriculture nos. 84-96, Cattle Keeping nos. 97-102, etc.). These 
illustrations are followed by X. Four maps (Egypt, Palestine, North-West 
Mesopotamia with Syria and East Asia Minor, and Mesopotamia with West 
Persia), and then by XI. A catalogue comprising ninety-one pages, in which 
the illustrations are briefly explained and the present location of the objects 
in question is given, together with the places where they were found and 
the relevant literature. An index of eleven pages, which facilitates the 
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finding of the names and objects mentioned in the catalogue and, in the 
case of place-names, indicates on which of the four maps they are to be 
found, completes the work. 

The illustrations necessarily iaclude some of objects which had been 
published earlier by Gressmann, but a considerable number have never 
hitherto been published in any similar collection, such as those of finds from 
Khafajah, Mari and Tell Asmar (nos. 18-24) and from Persepolis (nos. 28-39, 
766-7) as well as ivory carvings from Megiddo, Samaria and Nimrud 
(nos. 125-32). With few exceptions (nos. 490, 493, 624 and a few others) they 
are clear and distinct, and the catalogue, notwithstanding its brevity, says 
all that is necessary for the understanding of the objects. The numerous and 
excellent illustrations of the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III (nos. 351-5) 
and of the ornamentation of the gate of Balawat (nos. 356-65) deserve special 
mention, the more so as the relevant comments given in the catalogue are 
particularly informative. In group III, which deals with Writing, on the 
other hand, the need for brevity has now and then occasioned omissions 
which some will regret. In keeping with the understandable and correct 
principle that in this group we have the presentation of the forms of writing 
and not of the texts for which it was used, the latter are frequently neglected. 
This had to be done with longer texts, and so far as those printed in the 
Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testament ate concerned, it 
suffices to refer to that volume. But the short text of the Nerab-Stele, shown 
as picture 280, could have been translated without taking up much space. 
The same is true of no. 262, which shows a stele with a short inscription 
from Ugarit. In the case of no. 261, four inscribed bronze hatchets from 
Ugarit, the inscriptions on three of them are identical, namely rb khnm 
“(Belonging to the) High Priest”, and the fourth, which is of a special type, 
reading hrsn rb khnm is rendered “hatchet of the High Priest”. Here it 
should have been mentioned, however, that the interpretation of prsn as 
“hatchet” is by no means certain, but that we have to reckon with the 
possibility that it represents rather the name of the High Priest in question. 

Thus the present volume here and there leaves minor improvements to 
be desired. This cannot be otherwise in a work which presents and discusses 
such rich material. Taken as a whole, it may be said that it has completely 
achieved its double aim and that all who love the Old Testament, and 
especially those interested in the Ancient East, have every reason to be 
grateful to the editor and his collaborators for this fine volume. 

O. EISSFELDT 


A. Parrot, Discovering Buried Worlds, trans. from the French by E. Hudson. 
1955. Pp. 128. (S.C.M. Press, London. Price: 7s. 6d.) 


Professor André Parrot, Curator-in-Chief of the French National Museums, 
and well known as the excavator of Mari, is the editor, and in large part the 
writer of a series of little books entitled Cahiers d’archéologie biblique. This 
series is now being published by the S.C.M. Press in translations for the 
benefit of English readers. Discovering Buried Worlds, competently translated 
by Mr Edwin Hudson, is the first of the series to appear under the general 
title of Studies in Biblical Archaeology. Praise is due to the S.C.M. Press for its 
enterprise in undertaking this venture, which testifies to the increasing 
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interest of the intelligent reading public in the remarkable archaeological 
discoveries of recent years, and especially to the increasing interest in any- 
thing concerning the Bible. Theological books today rival detective fiction 
as best sellers, and the sale of E. V. Rieu’s translation of the Gospels as a 
Penguin Classic has been phenomenal. The first of the book’s four chapters 
is an excellent account of the modern technique of archaeology as applied by 
M. Parrot himself to the excavation of Tell Hariri, the site of ancient Mari. 
The second chapter is a survey of a century’s work in archaeological ex- 
cavation in the Near East. M. Parrot has not included Egypt in the scope of 
this volume, promising that Egypt will receive the attention which is its due 
in later volumes of the series. The third chapter is entitled Five Thousand 
Years of Civilization, in which the learned author contrives with astonishing 
skill to compress the infinitely varied picture of the civilization of the ancient 
Near East into forty pages. Those who have ever attempted such a task will 
best appreciate the masterly way in which it has been done. The last chapter 
attempts, all too briefly, to estimate the contribution of archaeology to 
Biblical studies. There are thirty excellent half-tone illustrations, most of 
which, as is natural, come from the treasures in the Louvre. There is also a 
useful working list of books, to which must now be added The Ancient Near 
East in Pictures, edited by Professor Pritchard as the companion volume to 
the now indispensable A.N.E.T. S. H. HOOKE 


G. E. MENDENHALL, Law and Covenant in Israel and the Near East. 1955. 
Pp. 52. (The Biblical Colloquium, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Price: 
$1.00.) 


The two parts of the present study I. “Ancient Oriental and Biblical Law” 
and II. “Covenant Forms in Israelite Traditions”, first appeared in The 
Biblical Archaeologist, xvi (1954), 26-46, 49-76. They are so rich in ideas that 
their reissue can only be welcomed. This does not mean that the views 
presented here always carry conviction, but that they deserve careful con- 
sideration and that they will advance the study of the subject in question 
even when they themselves have to be rejected. The contents of the essay 
are briefly: the covenant of Yahweh with Israel is not, as was suggested by 
Wellhausen and others, a mere idea introduced rather late, but a historical 
fact going back to early Israel, and it resembled what we know of the 
covenants which the great Hittite empire concluded with its tributary states 
in the second half of the second millennium B.c. For the elements of these 
covenants (preamble, historical prologue, stipulations, etc.) recur in the 
Decalogue in Exod. xx and in Josh. xxiv. As covenants of the type of the 
already quoted Hittite covenants no longer existed at the beginning of the 
first millennium B.c., the covenants of Exod. xx and Josh. xxiv, which 
correspond to them, must actually belong to the time to which they are 
attributed, namely to the time of Moses and Joshua. It is therefore a historical 
fact that the unorganized company which Moses led from Egypt was formed 
into a unit by a covenant concluded on the basis of our Decalogue, and it is 
also in accordance with fact that a generation later, when the aim was to 
combine with these others who were related to them and who had been 
resident in Canaan already for some time, a new covenant, that of Josh. xxiv, 
was made. With the rise of the monarchy the covenant between God and 
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people broke down and was replaced by the covenant between Yahweh 
and David, which had as its model that of Yahweh with Abraham. The 
Deuteronomic reform brought about the revival of the Mosaic covenant, 
and Jer. xxxi as well as the New Testament represents a synthesis of these 
two kinds of covenant. The argument therefore bases itself entirely on 
considerations drawn from archaeological material and is not concerned with 
literary-critical considerations. It thus passes lightly over the serious diffi- 
culties raised by the statement that the Ark served for the keeping of the 
Decalogue (pp. 38 f.), and similarly the assertion made on p. 45, that the 
cultic Decalogue of Exod. xxxiv was a secondary substitute for the ethical 
Decalogue of Exod. xx, rests on a weak foundation. But perhaps it would 
not have been possible without such onesidedness to present the new 
thoughts so effectively as to provoke fruitful discussion, and for this reason 
it is not only fully justified but also to the good. O. EISSFELDT 


I. MENDELSOHN (ed.), Religions of the Ancient Near East. Sumero-Accadian 
Religious Texts and Ugaritic Epics. 1955. Pp. xxx + 284. (Liberal Arts 
Press, New York. Price: $1.75 paper, or $3.00 cloth.) 


This book is the fourth volume of The Library of Religion, a series which is 
intended to provide the general reader with “readings in the Sacred 
Scriptures and Basic Writings of the World’s Religions, past and present”, 
such being the editors’ description of the purpose of this new and useful 
enterprise. The three previous volumes deal with Buddhism, Hellenistic 
Religions, and Post-Biblical Judaism. In the present volume Professor Isaac 
Mendelsohn, who is already known for an excellent study of slavery in the 
ancient Near East, has brought together the most important Sumerian and 
Accadian myths and epics, and a selection from the Ugaritic religious texts. 
The translations of the Sumerian and Accadian texts are taken from that now 
indispensable volume, Axcient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment, edited by Professor J. B. Pritchard, while the Ugaritic texts are pre- 
sented in H. L. Ginsberg’s translation, similarly taken from A.N.E.T. 
Moderate in price and well produced, the books in this new series will be 
of great service to a body of intelligent readers who are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the importance and interest of these ancient texts which 
throw such a brilliant light on the beliefs and practices of the early inhabitants 
of the Near East. It is to be hoped that our own well-known Penguin and 
Pelican series which have already provided English readers with readable 
translations of many classics will follow suit and adventure into this field. 
There is a short but excellent introduction and a useful selected biblio- 
graphy. The only criticism likely to be made concerns the choice of texts. 
But the question of what to omit out of so much richness is a difficult one, 
and the editor may have been working to certain limitations of space. One 
would have been glad to see the ritual for the consecration of the sacred 
lilissa-drum, given in Thureau-Dangin’s Rituels accadiens, included in the 
selected material, and the Keret epic in the Ugaritic texts is of considerable 
interest and importance. But it is ungracious to ask for more when so much 
has been given, and the editor deserves great praise for the excellent way in 
which his task of introducing this remarkable body of ancient religious 
literature to modern readers has been fulfilled. S. H. HOOKE 
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M. Avi-Yonau, The Madaba Mosaic Map, with Introduction and Commen- 
tary. 1954. Pp. 80+ 12 plates. (Israel Exploration Society, Jerusalem. 
Price: £2 or $6.00.) 


In this most welcome work which is published with the assistance of a 
grant from the Safer Memorial Fund, Washington, the author, a lecturer in 
Byzantine Archaeology in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, and an 
authority on Palestinian mosaics, presents a coloured reproduction (based 
on the 1906 edition of P. Palmer and H. Guthe) of all that remains of the 
Madaba mosaic, together with the first English introduction, commentary, 
and translation of the inscriptions. There are included a useful selective 
bibliography and indices. The parallel Hebrew edition appeared in Eretz- 
Israel 11 (the Annual of The Israel Exploration Society, 1953) and as a separate 
publication. 

Madaba is of course situated in Jordan, and is some sixteen miles south- 
east of Jericho. The mosaic itself, forming the pavement of the original local 
church, seerns to have been laid, according to Avi- Yonah, probably between 
A.D. 560 and 565. When the church was destroyed or fell into ruins cannot be 
said, but one thing is certain, and that is, the existence of the mosaic was un- 
known in modern times until 1884 when it was reported to the Greek Orthodox 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, Nicodemus. It was not however until some twelve 
years later that the pavement became known to the learned world, due to the 
activities of the Librarian of the Patriarch, P. Kleopas Koikylides, who 
visited the new church then being built at Madaba over the remains of the 
original one. 

The Madaba mosaic map is the only extant cartographical representation 
of ancient Palestine, that is to say with the exception of that contained in the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, a diagrammatic representation of the Roman Empire 
drawn in colours on parchment in A.D. 1265. It includes, as well, some sites 
and areas outside of Palestine proper, namely, Zarephath near Sidon (cf. 
Luke iv. 26), a small part of Western Jordan, the “Desert of Sin”, and the 
Nile Delta (the latter inverted and its Bucolic arm misplaced). 

Avi-Yonah’s reproduction of the map redrawn to scale (Fig. 11) un- 
fortunately leaves out that section covering the desert roughly south of 
Palestine and the Delta. Moreover, his identifications of the North Egyptian 
sites, so far as they are known, are not complete (cf. p. 76). The full details 
are: PELUSIUM (Te// e/-Farama); oF Nictus [Niciae, Niciu] (Zawyet Razin); 
ATHRIBIS (Te// ‘Atrib); serHrortis [Heracleopolis Parva] (Tell ‘Ayid); TANIS 
(San el-Hagar); .tHMuIS (Tell Timai el-Amdid); THENESssUS [Tennis] (Kém 
Tinnis); sats (Sa e/-Hagar); xo1s (Sakha); OF PAULINUS (in Western Delta); 
HERMOPOLIS [Hermopolis Parva] (Damanhir); cHoRTAsO, mentioned by 
Stephanus of Byzantium, sixth century A.D., as having been associated with 
Cleopatra (Western Delta); cornurouis (Western Delta); and OF CHAIREUS 

[Chereu] (E/Karyin). For the identifiable sites see J. Ball, Egypt in the 
Classical Geographers (Cairo, 1942), map on p. 120, and Pl. VI. 
A. ROWE 
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